ly  NEW 


Here  at  last,  is  the  first  really  different  development  in  ski  bindings 
since  the  first  enthusiast  ran  a  trail. 

The  last  word  in  the  evolution  of  bindings,  it  consists  of  simple 
plates  the  skier  affixes  to  his  boots,  which  in  turn  slip  over  two  screws 
inserted  in  the  skis,  so  that  the  skier  virtually  steps  onto  his  skis  in 
two  simple  motions. 

A  perfect  "oneness"  of  ski  and  boot,  now  established  as  the  best 
skiing  technique  by  experts  everywhere,  has  heretofore  been  attain¬ 
able  only  by  complex  augmentation  of  the  cable  binding  with  straps, 
or  by  use  with  straps  alone  which  hold  the  foot  hard  down  on  the  ski. 

Now  ...  a  perfect  union  of  ski  and  boot,  with  no  stretchable,  mov¬ 
able,  clogable  parts;  requiring  no  bending  to  put  on  or  take  off, 
no  adjusting,  (once  affixed  to  personal  requirements,  the  plates 
never  need  be  removed,)  is  available  to  everybody  who  skis,  and  at 
almost  half  the  price  of  any  other  good  binding,  in  the  new  and 
uniquely  simple  Murray  innovation.  Perfect  Control  .  .  .  Safe  .  .  . 
Lowest  Price  .  .  .  No  "Cable  Calesthenics". 


Heel  and  foe  plates  are  placed  on  boots  as  shown  in  bottom  cut  at 
left.  Inside  each  plate  is  a  steel  spring  (fig.  A),  tension  resistance  of 
which  holds  boot  and  plate  firm  on  screw  in  sici  (fig.  B).  Cross  view 
of  boot,  plate  and  ski  (fig.  C),  shows  how  simply  whole  assembly 
gives  perfect  fixation  of  boot  to  ski.  Bump  on  spring  prevents  slipping 
for  all  skiing  purposes— but  will  release  in  hard  fall— freeing  foot. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  686— Dept.  FM  and— 
ask  your  dealer  to  contact  us  if  he  is  not  yet  supplied. 


MURRAY  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

1250  ATLANTIC  AVENUE,  BROOKLYN  16,  N.Y, 
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Ski  Apparel  and  Accessories 


FINE  SKI  EQUIPMENT 


At  better  Sport  Stores  from  coast  to  coast 


WORLD-FAMOUS 
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LETTERS 


In  New  York  —  Unification 

Sir: 

Since  I  was  appointed  to  the  “Ski 
News”  editorial  committee  last  Fall,  I 
assume  I  am  on  it.  There  is  one  thing  that 
I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you  for  the 
coming  year. 

One  of  the  outstanding  things  that  has 
happened  to  Eastern  skiing  since  the  end 
of  the  War  is  the  unified  Technique  pro- 
pose<l  and  adopted  by  the  N.  Y.  State 
Professional  Ski  Instructors.  Not  only  are 
they  to  be  commended  for  having  the 
foresight  and  initiative  to  try  to  bring 
organization  into  ski  instructing  methorls, 
but  they  have  also  settled  on  a  technique 
that  is  universjilly  outstanding. 

.  .  .  The  thing  I  want  to  ask  of  you  is 
that  you  give  the  N.  Y.  Professional  Ski 
Inst.  Assoc,  and  their  technique  a  break 
in  SKI  Magazine.  Why  not  have  an  article 
on  it  and  then  present  it  in  full  fairness? 
Tliese  skiers  are  doing  something  really 
fine  for  skiing,  let’s  at  least  give  them  a 
fair  chance. 

Hest  of  luck  to  you  for  the  coming  year. 

M.\x  S.  Pkteks 

(,'ooks  Falls,  N.  Y. 

SKI  Magazine  has  already  planned 
to  run  a  thorough  story  on  the  N.  Y. 
Professional  Ski  Inst,  .\ssoc.  this 
Winter.  —  Ed. 


Worn 

Sir: 

I  have  an  excellent  i)air  of  ski  boots  in 
need  of  stitching  and  the  soles  should  be 
re-pegged.  Could  you  suggest  a  place 
where  such  work  could  be  done? 

M.  Ken't  S.mith 

Elizal)eth,  N.  .1. 


•  •  ski  capital  of  the  Rockies 

It's  only  a  few  short  hours  from  friendly,  metropolitan 
Denver  to  the  nation's  finest  skiing.  Thousands  of 
square  miles  of  exciting  slopes  for  expert,  intermediate 
and  novice  alike  .  .  .  championship  courses  and  jumps 
. . .  hundreds  of  lesser  degree  runs  .  .  .  thrills  to  test 
your  skill  are  here  to  be  won  on  your  hickories  . . . 
with  bright  Colorado  sun  and  powder  snow  ^  ^ 

making  it  twice  the  fun.  And  it's  - 
down-hill  skiing  all  the  way  . . .  modern  W  J  \\;M 

tows  and  lifts  take  you  swiftly  upward 

to  where  sky  and  trail  meet.  -  — 

Daily  train  and  bus  service  from  Denver  to  all  main  ski 
areas  . . .  excellent  paved  highways  are  open  throughout 
the  season.  Comfortable  mountain  lodges  provide 
'  ^  ^  accommodations  to  suit  every  taste  and  budget. 

'■'I Everything  to  make  this  winter's  skiing  vacation 
-  "the  best  yet"  is  waiting  for  you  in  Denver — 

f  Ski  Capital  of  the  Rockies.  Send  coupon  for  free 

Winter  Sports  folder,  or  write  for  specific 
— — ^  information  on  any  area. 


Some  of  the  boot  manufacturers 
will  redo  their  boots.  Bass  is  one  we 
know  of  definitely  that  repairs  their 
own  boots  very  well. 

Then  too,  there  is  the  well  known 
method  called  Nelsonizing.  .\ddress 
B.  Nelson  Co.  10  East  39th  Street, 
New  York  City  16,  N.  Y. 


Catastrophe  Averted ! 

Sir: 

Wondering  if  I  have  any  more  copies  of 
my  favorite  sj^orts  magazine  coming?  If 
not,  better  sign  me  up  pronto.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  one  of  my  boards  is  going  “flat.”  — 
Is  there  a  l)etter  way  of  preventing  this 
“catastrophe”  than  strapping  said  boards 
to  a  4  X  8?  How  can  I  get  the  old  camlier 
back  in? 

Winfield  J.  Neff 

San  Jose,  Calif. 


Yes,  to  question  one.  Returning  the 
camber  is  no  amateur  undertaking. 
Try  Bowcraft  in  the  East,  Hubbard 
Mfg.  Co.  in  the  West. — Ed. 

A  Blanket  over  the  Snow 

Sir: 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one 
year.  Does  it  reach  out  into  the  Rockies 
any?  Or  mainly  is  your  business  in  the 
East?  Where  can  I  buy  some  good  books 


DENVER  CONVENTION  &  VISITORS  BUREAU 
519  17th  Str««t.  D*pt.  91 
Danvar  2.  Colorado 

Pitas*  s*nd  m*  free  illustrated  Winter  Sports  folder 


©enver 

YEAR  ROmO  VACATION  CENTER 


Zone _ State. 
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From  skiing  to  worm^woter  swimming  m«ro 
minutes  opart.  One  of  Sun  Valley’s  refresh* 
ing  pastimes. 


Gretchen  Fraser,  world's  champion  slalom 
skier,  trained  on  Sun  Valley's  excellent 
slopes  prior  to  winning  the  1948  Olympics. 


itifs  Winter/  // 


I'o  visit  Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  is  to 
discover  an  exciting,  "new  world” 
of  winter  wonders.  More  ski- 
perfect  slopes  served  by  eight 
electrically-powered  lifts... a  fine 
variety  of  fun  facilities . . .  and  two 
modern  hotels  add  to  the  charm 
of  this  gay,  sunny,  snow- blan¬ 
keted  sportsland.  Plan  your  per¬ 
fect  vacation  now  —  summer  or 
winter—  at  Sun  Valley  ! 


Thoro's  alwoys  a  gay,  holiday  spirit  ¥fhon  th«  trio 
•ntortains  nightly  at  tho  popular  Ram. 


For  detailed  information  address:  W.  P. 
Rogers,  Gen’I  Mgr.,  Sun  V’^alley,  Idaho,  or 
I’nion  Pacific  Railroad,  Room  1258, 
Omaha  2,  Nebr.,  or  see  any  local  travel 
agent. 
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LETTERS, 


on  skiing?  Tliaiik  you  for  your  time  with 
this  letter. 

Clifford  S.  Millkr 

Wichita,  Kansas 

SKI  Magazine  covers  all  skiable 
parts  of  the  U.  S.,  Canada  and  other 
countries. 


Here  are  a  few  hooks  on  the  subject  of 
skiing: 

SKIING  FOR  THE  MILLIONS,  by 
Frank  Harper;  Longmans,  Green 
$3.00. 

SKIING,  by  Walter  Prager,  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.  $1.25. 

SKIING  EAST  AND  WEST,  by  Helene 
Fisher;  Hastings  House  $5.00.  (125 
photos,  text  by  Laughlin) 

LET’S  SKI,  by  Marion  Lineaweaver, 
Your  Sport,  Inc.  $1.25. 

THE  HANNES  SCHNEIDER  SKI 
TECHNIQUE,  by  Benno  Rybizka; 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.  $3.00. 

SKIING  THE  AMERICAS,  by  John 
Jay;  Macmillan  $4.95. 

SKI  Magazine  will  review  books  on 
skiing  as  they  come  to  our  attention. 


Skiers  who  know  the  needs  of  novice 


and  expert  will  serve  you  in  the  friendly 
atmosphere  of  Norse  House.  A  complete  line  of 
ski-weor  and  equipment.  Skis:  Flexible  Flyer, 


Groswold,  Northland,  Dartmouth  and  Ski  Sport, 
Boots:  Bally,  Tyrol,  Bass  and  Chippewa. 
Clothing:  White  Stag,  Sun  Valley  and  other 


leading  makes. 


57  WEST  46th 


NEW  YORK 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

Four  weeks'  notice  is  required.  When  ordering  a 
change,  please  furnisli  an  address  imprint  from  a 
recent  issue.  If  unable  to  do  so,  please  state  exactly 
how  magazine  is  addressed.  Change  cannot  be  made 
without  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address,  including 
postal  zone  number  if  you  have  one. 

SUBSCRIPTION  CORRESPONDENCE 
.•\ddress  to  Circulation  Dept.,  SKI  Magazine,  Box 
1101,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

ADVERTISING  CORRESPONDENCE 
.\ddress  to  .kdvertising  Dept.,  SKI  Magazine.  Han¬ 
over.  N.  H. 

COPYRIGHT 

SKI  Magazine  is  copyrighted  1948  under  Inter¬ 
national  Copyright  Convention.  Trade  Mark  regis¬ 
tration  applied  for. 


(Juit  eoit  of  dth  Avenue) 

Luxemburg  2-0098 


CONTROL 

THE  BOOT  MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE 


PRECISION 

THE  BOOT  MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE 


ST.ATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MunuRemcnt,  etc..  Required  by  the  Act  of 
fongress  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by 
the  Acts  of  March  3,  1933,  and  .July  2,  1946 
of  SKI  News  &  Illustrated  and  Western  Skiing 
published  the  1st  and  15th  of  Novemlwr 
through  March,  inclusive,  at  Hanover  and 
(k)ncord,  N.  H.,  for  October  1,  1948. 

State  of  New  Hampshire,  County  of  Grafton 
—  SS. 

Before  mo,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  County  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
ireared  W.  T.  Eldred,  who  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that 
he  is  the  Editor  and  Publisher  of  SKI  News  A 
Illustrated  and  Western  Skiing  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
l:elief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management,  etc.  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
or  the  date  show.n  in  the  above  caption,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  .Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as 
amended  by  the  .Acts  of  March  3,  1933,  and 
•Inly  2,  1946  (Section  537,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations)  to  wit; 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor  and  business 
manager  are:  Editor  and  Pvtblisher,  W.  T, 
Eldred,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Co-publisher,  Henry 
O'Neil,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.,  Managing  Editor, 
B.  R.  Bankart,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  Business 
Manager,  G.  R.  Choukas,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  W.  T.  Eldred,  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  and  Henry  O’Neil,  Old  Lyme,  Conn. 

3.  "That  the  known  Ixmdholders,  mortgagees 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are;  None. 

(Signed)  W.  T.  ELDRED 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  5th 
day  of  October  1948. 

L.  LEROY  BLODGETT 
My  commission  expires  June  2,  1953. 


TECHNIQUE 

THE  BOOT  MAKES  A  DIFFERENCE 


THERE’S  A  BIG  DIFFERENCE 


IN  SKI  BOOTS 


SPORTMASTER 

OLYMPIC 

(simplified) 


SUPPLIERS  TO  THE  U.  S.  OLYMPIC  SKI  TEAM 

Priced  from  $8.95  to  $60 
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SKI  MAGAZINE 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

Combining  SKI  ILLUSTRATED,  estoblishod  1935, 
SKI  NEWS,  estoblishod  1938,  WESTERN  SKIING, 
established  1 945,  and  SKI  SHEET,  established  1 946. 

An  Official  Publication  of  the  National  Ski  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America. 
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SKI  Magazine  is  published  the  first  and  fifteenth  of 
November  through  March  at  Hanover.  N.  H.  Entered 
as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Hanover, 
N.  H.  and  additional  entry  at  the  Post  Office  at  Con¬ 
cord.  N.  H.  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

United  States,  its  possessions  and  Canada,  1  yr.  (10 
issues)  $2;  2  yrs.  (20  issues)  S3;  3  yrs.  (30  issues) 
$4.50.  All  other  countries,  1  yr.  $3,  payable  in  U.  S. 
funds. 

PRtVrKD  IN  THP  fNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


STAFF  MEETING 


We  must  confess  we  were  pricked  with  i 
uncertainty  when  the  idea  of  combining  j 
Ski  Illustrated  and  Wesfent  Siding  with  ! 
Skd  Xeu's  into  a  single  departmentalized 
magazine  first  arose  as  a  not  too  remote 
possibility  this  summer.  No  snap  judg¬ 
ment  was  this  thought;  it  has  coasted 
along  in  our  minds  for  two  years. 

Ski  News  Publisher  Bill  Eldred  had  the 
inspiration  and  wrestled  with  the  details 
all  one  sleepless  night.  Haggard  but 
happy,  he  proposed  the  plan  to  us  next 
morning.  “Terrific,”  we  acclaimetl,  “but 
visionarj',  impractical.  Perhaps  in  10 
years  .  . 

In  spite  of  our  familiarity  with  the 
thought  and  though  we  were  conAdneed  of 
its  merit,  the  action  was  still  a  leap  into 
the  unknown.  But  every  pinpoint  of  doubt 
disappeared  when  we  knuckled  down  to 
work  on  this  first  issue. 

A  healthy  national  circulation  (40,000 
now)  requires  news  chosen  for  national 
ap])eal,  without  losing  local  interest.  Ski¬ 
ing  has  grown  so  comprehensiv'e  that  it 
permits  natural  divisions.  No  single  aji-  | 
proach  can  cover  its  3-to-90  age  span,  the 
tul)e-of-wax  to  chair-lift  financial  ex¬ 
tremes,  the  newcomers  and  exjierienced 
skiers  with  their  diverse  problems  of 
dress  and  equipment. 

We  thrive  on  both  criticism  and  praise, 
and  hope  you  will  keep  us  on  our  toes  with 
your  letters,  (live  us  a  pat  on  the  back  if 
we  deserve  it.  Administer  a  stronger  pat 
—  lower  down  —  if  that  is  necessary. 

Former  recipients  of  the  three  ski  pul>- 
lications  will  want  to  know  the  status  of 
their  subscriptions.  Mailing  lists  of  Ski 
.Veins,  Ski  Illustrated  and  Western  Skiing 
have  lieen  compared  carefully.  In  all  cases 
of  overlapping  subscriptions  the  expira¬ 
tion  date  was  pushed  back  to  the  full 
limit.  (4ur  jirize  example  is  a  man  who 
held  large,  economy-sizetl  subscriptions 
to  all  three  publications.  He  is  paid-up 
till  1952. 


A  blanket  subscription  plan  is  av'ailable 
to  clubs  and  groups  of  10  or  more.  Details 
will  l)e  sent  upon  request. 

SKI  Magazine  bursts  onto  new.sstands 
too.  .\merican  News  handles  distribution 
through  all  its  regular  snow  country  out¬ 
lets.  Look  for  SKI  twice  a  month,  the 
first  and  loth,  Novemlier  through  March. 
Ski  Neu's  readers  were  accustomed  to  10 
issues,  but  Illustrated  readers  receivetl 
only  four  a  sea.son  and  iresfem  Skiing 
only  seven.  The  greater  frequency  ..of 
publication  means  a  bigger  total  of  mate¬ 
rial,  and  we  hojTe  will  plea.se  all  hands. 

You  will  meet  staff  memliers  in  ensuing 
issues,  including  Publishers  Henry  D’Neil 
and  Bill  Kldrerl,  Western  Manager  Wolf¬ 
gang  Ijert,  Wheelhorse  Whitey  Fuller, 
Slavedriver  Betsy  Bankart,  Equipmenteer 
Bob  .\llcott.  Fashion-wise  Jacqueline 
Podeyn,  Survey  Specialist  Roy  Blanchard 
and  the  others  who  produce  SKI  for  your 
enjoyment. 


OL  Staff 


THE  TIME  OF  THE  YEAR 


#Pack  the  Acason  with  ihrillA. 
Race  your  favorite  slope 
with  the  sure-footed  control  of 
perfectly  matched,  hand-crafted 
Northland  Skis.  Choice  of 
experts,  including  Olympic 
skiers  of  live  nations, 
Northlands  are  ideal  to  own, 
ideal  to  give.  Send  I  5c  for  the 
famous  Northland  Ski  Manual, 
or,  write  for  free  pamphlet. 


ESKIMO  MUKLUKS 


THE  PERFECT  AFTER-SKI  BOOT— ALSO  FOR 
OUTDOORS 

HAND  MADE  OF  REINDEER  OR  CALFSKIN 
DURABLE  WATERPROOF  SEAL  HIDE  SOLES 

EACH  PAIR  HAS  A  DIFFERB4T  CALFSKIN 
MOSAIC  DESIGN 

COLORFUL  •  COMFORTABLE 
DISTINCTIVE 

The  Ideal  Gift  for  Skiers 
$27.50 

KEASE  SEND  OfECK  WITH  ORDER,  AND  ALSO 
FOOT  OUTLINE,  IF  POSSIUE. 

MONEY  REFUNDED  IF  NOT  SATISFIED. 


ERIC  LUNDBERG 

TIMBERLINE  OREGON 

Co/^BgB  soIm  rBpfetn#a»rv—  wamiod 
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BALLY  boots  are  available 
at  these  stores 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Honigsbaum’s 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

H.  Cook  Sporting  Goods 
Aspen,  Col.  Mike  Mognifico  Sports  Shop 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Bill  Klein  Ski  Shop 
Cliff  Thebout  Sporting  Goods 
Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 

Kerr  Sport  Shop 

Boise,  Idaho 

Hellers  Sport  Shop 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Flint  &  Kent 

Denver,  Col. 

Max  Cook  Sporting  Goods 
Daniels  &  Fisher 
Ski  Inc. 

Government  Camp,  Oregon 

Mountain  Shop  Dorr  Co. 
Hollywood,  Cal. 

Hollywood  Tennis  &  Golf 
Jackson,  N.  H. 

Andre-Oxen  Yoke 
los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Rene  Sports 
Van  Degrifts 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Sports  Shop 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Johnson  Gokey  Sport  Shop 
Montreal,  Can. 

T.  Eaton  Co.  Ltd. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Abercrombie  &  Fitch 
Jules  Andre 
Bloomingdales 
Brooks  Bros. 

Norse  House 
Saks  —  5th  Ave. 

North  Conway,  N.  H. 

Andre-Oxen  Yoke 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Fred  H.  Smith 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

Sportland 
Reno,  Nevada 

The  Sportsman 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Sacramento  Sporting  Goods 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Jacke  Wolfe  Outdoor  Sports 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Roos  Bros. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Langlie  Co. 

Snow  Ridge  Turin,  N.  Y. 

Andre 

Stowe,  Vermont 

Andre 

Sun  Valley,  Idaho 

Picard  of  Sun  Valley 

Toronto,  Can. 

T.  Eaton  Co.  Ltd. 

Williamstown,  Mass. 

House  of  Walsh 

Winnepeg,  Montreal 

T.  Eaton  Co.  Ltd. 


BALLY 


of  Switzerland 


ROMINGER  . .  .  hand-made  throughout  of 


brown  waterproof  elephant  calf 


by  champions  among  craftsmen 


TRADEMARK  REG.  APR.  PATENT  PEND. 


For  Women  as  Well  as  Men 


IN  STOCK  FOR  DEALERS  ONLY  AT 


BALLY 


444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22 


Supplimr  to  United  States,  Swiss  and  English 
Olympic  Teams  at  St.  Mor^z 
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Year  ’Round  Rainier 
Abore  PtmuHse,  Stum- 


SKI-SCOPE _ 

Accenting  the  Positive 

To  old  readers  of  SKI  NEWS,  SKI 
ILLrSTR*\TED  and  WESTERN  SKI¬ 
ING  a  word  of  explanation  on  SKI  Maga- 
rine  is  in  order. 

The  editorial  concept  of  SKI  Magazine 
is  based  on  one  belief:  that  skiing  is  a 
national  and  international  sjwrt  whose 
ken  is  limited  only  by  the  limits  of  snow 
itself.  We  refuse  to  recognize  any  terri¬ 
torial  borders,  whether  state,  sectional  or 
continental. 

To  realize  this  purpose  the  decision  was 
reached  to  departmentalize  the  coverag** 
of  skiing  to  insure  balance,  fullness,  and 
directness. 

Format  for  SKI  Magazine  has  lieen 
purposely  kept  uncluttei^  on  the  theorj' 
that  the  skier’s  appetite  for  news  is  in¬ 
satiable,  his  desire  for  fancy  layouts, 
meager. 

We  hope  you  will  like  the  covers  headed 
in  your  direction.  We  plan  to  try  several 
approaches  to  cover  art.  Artist  John 
Mcl.aughry,  who  submitted  cover  No.  1, 
is  as  colorful  as  his  work. 

Currently  head  football  coach  at  Union 
College,  McLaughry  was  an  All-.\merican 
gridster  at  Brown  University,  a  track 
champion  in  the  hammer  throw,  and 
playetl  in  the  backfield  for  the  New  York 
Giants.  He  fell  victim  to  skiing’s  lure  in 
1941  and  spends  all  of  his  spare  time  on 
the  slopes  each  winter. 

He  did  take  time  out  for  the  war.  A 
Silver  Star  on  his  Marine  uniform  indi¬ 
cates  he  was  a  typical  Gy-rene. 

Meeting  On  the  Matterhorn 

Correspondents  have  swamjied  the 
home  office  with  information.  We  think  an 
item  sent  by  Bob  Craig  from  Seattle  ties 
in  well  with  an  important  surv’ey  on  inter¬ 
collegiate  skiing  reported  in  full  in  this 
issue. 

Staff  memljer  Craig  reports,  “The  storj' 
that  culminated  in  the  development  of 
Seattle  University  as  a  ski  college  is  one  of 
considerable  venture  and  warmth.  It  has 
as  one  of  its  elements  the  postwar  meeting 
i  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Matterhorn  of 
Scott  Osborne,  nationally  known  local 
.  sports  dealer,  and  Sandro  Sabbatini, 
'  member  of  the  1 936  Italian  Olympic  team . 

“As  is  not  unusual,  the  mountains  had 
i  a  catalytic  effect  on  the  friendship  be¬ 
tween  these  men,  so  that,  upon  returning 
home  to  Seattle,  Scott  began  efforts  to 
bring  Sandy  to  this  country.  Sabbatini 
became  a  reality  here  last  winter  when  he 
came  to  ski  at  Stevens  Pass.  He  soon 
:  affiliated  with  Seattle  University  and  in 

’  addition  to  being  a  student  took  on  the 
responsibility  of  developing  a  ski  team 
-  for  a  fast-growing  school.  The  results  are 
\  of  logical  sequence:  he  developed  a  team, 
i  a  well-balanced,  top  bracket  “B”  team 
and  by  the  end  of  the  season  several  of 
■  the  boys  were  ready  for  “A”  classification. 


Little  Sweetening:  This  made  u.s 
feel  much  better  about  the  college  ski 
world.  SKI  Magazine  was  plea.sed  to  put 
liefore  the  ski  public  the  reactions  and 
feelings  of  the  college  athletic  directors. 
Surveys  don’t  make  dramatic  reading  and 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  we  aren’t  en¬ 
tirely  convinced  the  air  is  as  serene  as  the 
survey  results  indicate.  Draw  your  own 
conclusions  after  reading:  COLLEGIATE 
on  Page  23. 

An  Amateur’s  Amateur 

We  often  conclude  that  the  whole  argu¬ 
ment  on  amateurism  has  been  beaten  to 
death  so  often  it  is  a  great  wonder  there  is 
any  life  left  in  the  carcass.  Rumbles  warn 
that  the  subject  will  be  with  us  for  winters 
to  come. 

“Last  year  we  got  into  a  mess  trying 
‘pure  amateur  stuff’  ”  was  the  consensus 
of  opinion  at  the  Pacific  Northwest  Ski 
Association  Meeting;  “now  let’s  be  real¬ 
istic  ;  to  have  a  chance  in  world  competi¬ 
tion,  we  must  follow  the  world  competi¬ 
tion  codes.” 


The  concrete  expression  of  these  opin¬ 
ions  was  a  unanimous  recommendation  to 
the  National  Ski  Association  to  follow 
essentially  the  FIS  rules  in  regard  to 
amateur  status. 

Ground  Tremors :  Hand  in  hand  with 
this  decision  went  a  unanimous  recom- 
menrlation  to  the  NSA  to  protest  against 
and  censure  the  activities  of  Manchester, 
N.  H.  Lawyer  Bob  Booth,  chairman  of  the 
NSA  Amateur  Rules  Committee. 

Most  of  the  banterings  back  and  forth 
in  the  competitive  skiers’  ranks  leave  the 
average  recreational  skier  cold.  It  doesn’t 
^m  to  be  so  much  a  question  of  protest¬ 
ing  any  one  person’s  actions  as  a  dire  need 
for  answering  the  question,  “Whither  are- 
we  headed?” 

Personally  we  are  perplexed.  Some  of 
the  hairline  decisions  on  amateurism,  and 
the  wide  gap  between  EXiropean  and 
American  interpretation  of  the  word  ama¬ 
teur  are  complicated  equations  indeed. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  season  of  fun  and 
frolic.  Read  ASSOCIATIONS.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  show  has  just  started. 


1 
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International  Racing  Spews  Discord 


Fkasek  &  Reinalter 
.1  Kiss  for  the  Victor 


By  JAMES  LAUGHLIN 

I  have  not  checked  with  the  Beyond, 
but  it  seems  to  me  fairly  obvious  that 
when  in  the  ’90s  a  sport-loving  French¬ 
man  named  Baron  Pierre  de  Coul)ertin  set 
about  to  re-esbiblish  the  Olympic  Games 
in  the  modern  world,  it  was  precisely  not 
his  intention  to  promote  the  kind  of  inter- 
,  national  cat-<fe-(log  fight  which  took  place 
in  St.  Moiitz  this  past  February.  Couber- 
tin  was  a  classicist,  and  a  venerator  of  the 
Hellenic  Ideal.  He  envisaged  sport  as  a 
form  of  human  pei  fectionism,  something 
not  too  far  removed  from  the  realm  of  art. 
The  point  in  l)eing  a  great  athlete  was  not 
to  beat  somelKKly,  so  much  as  to  make  of 
body  and  mind  a  beautifully  functioning 
organism  which  would  |)erform  brave,  ancl 
'  graceful  actions  suirerbly. 

That  was  the  ideal.  Just  stroll  thiough 
the  Greek  section  of  any  great  museum 
and  you’ll  catch  the  feeling  of  that  aspira¬ 
tion  from  the  fragments  of  sculpture 
there.  Or  dip  into  the  Odes  of  Pindar  in 
Dick  l.,attimore’s  fine  nuKlern  translation. 
Pindar  found  in  the  Greek  Games  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  noble  poetry.  But  how  would  the 
|X)or  bard  have  felt  at  St.  Moritz?  What 
would  he  have  made  of  the  Swedes  lam¬ 
basting  the  Czechs  with  their  hockey 
sticks  ...  of  {)eople  stealing  the  skis  of 
racers  they  didn’t  want  to  see  win  ...  of 
the  Solons  of  sjwrt  screaming  at  each  other 
,  in  jurisdictional  disi)utes  .  .  .  and  of 
spectators  pulling  each  other’s  hair  in  the 
fight  to  get  seats  on  bases? 

Cheese  &  Honey.  There  is  probably 
no  more  lovely  little  mountain  town  in 
the  world  than  St.  Moritz  —  over  its  white 
lakes  and  under  its  white  jreaks  it  clings 
to  the  mountainside  with  the  charm  of 
something  built  by  bees.  And  there  are  no 
jreople  in  the  world  more  civnlizeil  than 
the  Swiss  —  hosiiitable,  tactful,  self-effac¬ 
ing,  but  very  solid.  .\nd  yet  something 
went  wrong  with  the  Winter  Olympics, 
went  terribly  wrong.  .\  poison  .seejiefl  in 
from  the  ailing  world  outside,  and  what 
should  have  been  a  harmony  Irecame  a 
babel. 

This  poison  was  not  a  rare  one,  or  hard 
to  name.  It  was  simply  a  variety,  or  sev¬ 
eral  varieties,  of  the  general  world  illness 
—  excessive  nationalism.  Certain  teams 
eame  to  St.  Mortiz  with  more  than  sport¬ 
ing  ambitions  —  particularly  the  French. 
Others  caught  the  bug  from  them.  The 
Press,  ever  hot  on  the  trail  of  something 
sensjitional,  irlayed  up  the  angles  whicli 
nurtured  antagonism.  And  soon  St.  Mo¬ 
ritz  was  a  plexus  of  little  armed  camps  — 
separated,  jealous,  suspicious  —  instead 
of  the  gemiitlich  jamboree  it  should  have 
Ireen,  with  the  athletes  making  friendships 
that  would  lead  to  closer  international 
ties.  I  aske<l  one  of  our  i)rettiest  girl 
competitors  how  many  different  nationali¬ 
ties  she  had  dated  after  her  event  was 
over  and  training  rules  rfelaxed.  “One 
Norwegian, ”  she  said,  “but  he  had  l)een  to 
school  in  the  States.”  That  was  typical. 
The  young  peojde  just  did  not  mix. 

Stiff  Necks  St  Big  Sticks.  The  Games 


got  off  to  a  wretchetl  start  with  the 
squabbling  over  the  F.  S.  hockey  team 
over  which  of  two  .\merican  teams,  the 
A.  H.  team,  or  the  A.  A.  F.  team,  was 
to  rejiresent  us  at  St.  Moritz.  W’hat  do 
those  letters  stand  for?  Oh  lackaday.  what 
does  all  the  alphabetical  gibberish  which 
now  infects  the  political  and  .social  life  of 
every  countrj'  stand  for?  For  almost  noth¬ 
ing.  h'or  legal  and  technical  differences, 
for  fences  put  up  l)etween  man  and  man, 
even  in  his  own  country.  The  hockey  row 
was  es.sentially  unimportant  it  could 
and  should  have  been  settled  without  ever 
being  publicize<l.  But  it  wasn't  too 
many  stiff  necks  in  high  places  and  the 
Piess  magnified  it  out  of  all  proportion. 

One  of  our  hockey  teams  (the  .\.  A.  F.) 
had  the  backing  of  our  Olympic  Commit¬ 
tee  but  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Intei- 
national  Hockey  League  which  runs 
hockey  in  Euroi)e.  Our  other  team  (the 
A.  H.  .\.)  was  affiliated  with  the  Fuiopean 
League,  and  therefore  its  entry  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Swiss  sponsors,  but  it  lacked 
official  aj)proval  from  our  Olympic  Com¬ 
mittee  —  which  cpiestioned  the  purity  of 
its  amateurism.  Simply  a  dispute  of  rules 
and  terminology.  But  .\very  Brundage, 
top  man  in  our  Olympic  councils,  waved 
the  big  stick,  threatening  to  boycott  the 
(James,  and  the  whole  European  Piess 
went  after  him  with  a  vengeance. 

Bad  Taste  .  .  .  Hungry  Mouths. 
.\merica  is  in  a  difficult  spot  in  Euro|)e. 
Did  you  ever  help  somefiody  who  was 
down  and  then  have  him  dislike  you  for  it 
because  he  thought  you-  were  patronizing 
him?  That’s  how  it  Is  for  us  now  in 
Euroj)e.  They  need  us  —  need  us  desjier- 


ately  —  but  they  hate  l)eing  in  such  a 
l>osition.  So  when  Brundage  Iregan  sound¬ 
ing  off,  Eurojiean  sjxirts  writers  thought 
little  almut  tlie  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
pioblem,  and  a  lot  about  .\merican 
“|)ower”  trying  to  put  pres-sure  on  sport. 
.\nd  so  the  Eurojiean  athletes  were  given 
a  wholly  false  impression  of  our  Ixiys  and 
girls,  who  are  about  as  little  inclined  to 
pushing  |)eoi)le  around  as  anyone  could 
i)e.  In  the  end  the  dispute  was  settlerl  by 
some  legalistic  doubletalk  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Olympic  Committee.  The 
A.  H.  A.  team  com|>eted  —  not  very  glori¬ 
ously.  The  A.  A.  F.  jdayeil  some  fun 
matches  in  other  resorts  as  a  consolation 
for  their  disapirointment.  But  the  bad 
taste  was  in  ev'erylwKly’s  mouth  —  the 
harm  had  t)een  done. 

Scorched  Earth.  Hardly  was  this  fire 
put  out  when  another  flareil  up.  People 
liegan  whis|)pring  all  over  town  that  the 
.Vustrians  had  brought  a  Nazi  with  them. 
The  Norwegians  hxlgerl  a  protest  —  they 
would  not  play  unless  the  Nazi  was 
ejected.  (Note  that  the  .\ustrians  and  the 
Italians,  the  Rumanians  and  the  Hun¬ 
garians,  had  Ireen  “forgiven”  and  allowed 
to  comjrete,  but  the  Germans  not.)  In¬ 
vestigation  revealed  that  one  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  skiers  had  indeed  lx*en  “used”  bj’ 
the  Nazis  as  a  sports  organizer.  But  he 
claimed  that  he  had  done  so  under  duress. 
.\nd  he  had  been  “denazified”  at  home  in 
.\ustria.  .\fter  an  all-night  session  the 
Committee,  headed  by  that  wise  and 
witty  Englishman  .\rnold  Lunn,  admitted 
the  boy’s  right  to  have  his  chance  to  start 
life  afresh,  but  the  incident  had  stirred  up 
all  the  latent  bitterness  in  so  many  souls. 
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l)oth  (»f  iithletes  and  si)ectatois,  wliich  had 
suffereil  under  Fascism  during  the  W'ar. 

The  attack  on  the  supjrosed  Nazi  was 
followed,  of  coui'se,  by  hot-air  campaigns 
against  the  teams  from  behind  the  Iron 
C'urtain.  And  the  delegation  of  observers 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  heljied  by  telling  re- 
IK)rtei-s  that  if  their  athletes  had  com¬ 
peted  they  would  have  won  practically 
all  the  events!  The  Czech  hockey  players 
were,  for  a  fact  a  rough  bunch  of  boys, 
and  their  match  with  the  Swedes,  who  are 
not  delicate  either,  at  times  l(M)ke<l  like  a 
figure  skating  exhibition  l)ecajise  so  many 
of  the  |)iayers  were  locked  in  the  penalty 
box. 

Spectator  Sport.  These  antagonisms 
were  even  communicate<l  to  the  specta¬ 
tors.  St.  Moritz  was  cramme<l  full  to 
bursting,  and  s|)ecial  trains  |K)ure<l  in  each 
day  jammed  with  sightseers  l(Klge<l  in  all 
nearby  towns.  This  meant  lines  and 
crowds  wherever  you  wanted  to  get  a 
meal,  or  find  a  seat  in  a  grandstand  or  on 
a  bus.  The  Swis.s  officials  were  |M)liteness 
itself,  but  by  the  end  of  the  week  they 
had  their  hands  full.  People  were  shoving 
and  insulting  each  other  on  the  slightest 
provcM-ation.  Rancour  was  tin  the  wind 
anti  the  stiuntl  tif  an  incomprehensible 
language  was  entiugh  to  start  a  flare-up. 
Gos-sip  anti  innuentlo  cltiutletl  the  air  in 
every  lair. 

.\t  times  the  talk  was  simply  fantastic. 
I  was  ttiltl  (juite  seriously  by  several  nice, 
intelligent  [letiple  that  the  reastin  (Jetir- 
gette  Thioli^re-Miller,  the  French  girl 
wht)  is  generally  consideretl  tti  lie  the  liest 
feminine  skier,  fell  in  the  Downhill  race 
was  liecause  her  .\merican  husband  hatl 
mjwle  her  ruin  her  health  by  tlieting  to  get 
thinner  anti  prettier.  (She  was  alreatly  a 
great  lieauty.)  Some  tif  the  gab  was  more 
sinister.  Take  the  notoritius  affair  of  the 
supptisetl  siiliotageof  an  .\merican  iKibsletl. 

Pins  &  Needles.  One  mtirning  tiur 
liobliers  were  getting  ready  tti  .start  tltiwn 
the  course  when  a  storing  wheel  came  tiff 
in  their  hantls  —  a  pin  hatl  lieen  brtiken 
in  the  shaft.  Immediately  this  was  all  over 
St.  Moritz  —  Jis  an  act  of  salnitage.  Stime- 
one  hail  wanteil  to  kill  off  our  men.  Kven 
reputable  press  services  swalltiwetl  the 
story  anti  broatlc!i.st  it,  without  iligging 
down  to  the  facts,  .\ctually,  this  is  what 
hail  happenetl:  The  bobs  were  kejit  at 
night  in  a  garage,  which  was  also  usetl  for 
cars.  One  evening  a  driver  backetl  in  care¬ 
lessly  in  the  ilark  anti  hit  a  sleil,  knocking 
it  over.  He  tlidn’t  think  he  hatl  hurt  it  any 
anti  saiil  nothing  alxiut  it.  But  the  colli¬ 
sion  hail  sheered  the  steering  post  screw. 
Later,  when  he  realizetl  what  hatl  hap- 
jienetl,  the  driver  reportetl  the  accident. 
But  by  then  the  sabtitage  scare  was  in 
full  ferment. 

Something  much  more  subtle,  but  just 
as  unsettling,  was  the  way  the  French  ex- 
ploited  the  Olympic  events  in  the  fieltl  of 
“.\lpine”  skiing.  “Nordic”  skiing  —  jumji- 
ing  anti  tlistance  races,  has  always  lieen 
the  oyster  of  the  Scantlinavians.  You  can¬ 
not  get  near  the  Swetles  in  Cross  Countrj" 
nor  could  you  touch  the  Norwegians  in 
jumping  until  this  year,  when  the  Finns 
producetl  two  marvelous  young  brothers, 
the  Pietikainens.  and  our  own  Gordon 


Wien,  from  Steamlioat  Springs,  Colorado, 
jilacetl  fifth  in  the  big  jump  with  two 
su|ierb  leaps.  But  Aljiine  .skiing  —  Down¬ 
hill  racing  anti  Slalom  —  is  wiile  open, 
with  hot  rivalry  ftir  both  sexes  among  the 
Swiss,  the  .\ustrians,  the  French  anti  the 
Italians. 

Dollars  &  Derring  —  Do.  Now  com- 
lietition  is  a  fine  thing,  but  in  recent  years 
commercial  bias  has  enteretl  the  coinjieti- 
tive  picture.  Skiers  come  mostly  from 
mountain  towns,  usually  resorts  —  anti 
resul  ts  want  tourists.  The  result?  Racers 
are  turnetl  intti  animateil  ailvertisements. 
They  race  to  bring  fame  to  their  native 
place  and  business  to  its  hotels.  Before  the 
War.  Switzerland  enjoyetl  the  cream  of 
the  tourist  traile,  with  .\ustria  getting  a 
few  tlriips  of  it.  France  anti  Italy,  each 
with  etpially  lieautiful  .\lps  to  offer,  were 
wildly  jealous.  Mus.solini  set  out  systemat¬ 
ically  to  capture  part  of  this  tratle.  He 
built  resorts  like  Sestrieres  (with  its  hotels 
in  the  form  of  circular  towers)  anil  Breuil 
(with  its  iienilulous  cable-car  line  running 
up  to  the  South  side  of  the  Matterhorn). 
Benito  maile  skiing  a  fetish.  He  even 


skied,  or  at  least  posetl  with  skis,  himself. 
Italian  racers  were  subsiilizetl  anil  were 
tolfl  to  win  or  die.  Several  did  the  latter, 
crashing  to  their  ileaths  in  races. 

Now  Italian  ski  racing  is  tle-commer- 
cializetl,  but  the  French  have  copied 
Mussolini’s  program  and  ilone  him  a  few 
better.  The  French  ski  stjuail  trains  all 
the  year  around  —  at  government  exjiense. 
And  a  constant  stream  of  propagantla  goes 
out  through  the  wtirlil  insisting  that  the 
French  technitiue  of  skiing  is  lietter  than 
that  of  the  Swiss  or  the  .\ustrians. 

Our  American  skiing  is  preilominately 
Austrian  in  methiKl.  Ten  yeare  ago,  as 
they  were  tipenetl.  the  best  .\merican  ski 
resorts  were  staffetl  with  teachers  from 
Hannes  Schneider’s  great  school  at 
St.  Anton-am-Arllierg.  Schneiiler  himself 
came  to  North  Ctinway,  New  Hampshire, 
when  the  Nazis  took  over  St.  .\nton. 
Frietll  Pfeiffer  now  has  the  ski  schtnil  in 
.\si)en,  (-'oltiratlo.  Otto  Ijing  is  in  charge 
at  Sun  Valley,  Toni  Matt  at  Whitefish, 
Montana,  Luggi  Foeger  was  at  Yosemite. 
The  .\ustrians  entrenchetl  themselves 
firmly  in  America,  anti  ilitl  a  sufierb  job. 


OrEILLER  &  COUTTET 
At  Home  No  Bacon 
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Slalom  Winnek  Edi  Ronalter 
Parallel  or  litem? 


Bring  Home  the  Bacon.  The  (‘UK^y 
French  soon  realized  that  America  vva.s 
the  prize  plum  in  the  whole  ski  business 
so  they  launched  a  double-barrelled  cam¬ 
paign;  1)  to  get  French  teachers  into 
America,  2)  to  get  American  tourists  to 
ski  at  Chamonix,  Meg^ve  and  \'al 
dTsdre  rather  than  in  Switzerland.  To 
these  ends  they  started  training  for  the 
1948  Olympics  the  minute  the  War  was 
over.  They  reasoned  thus:  if  French  skiers 
could  carry  off  the  top  prizes  in  the 
(jlames,  they  would  be  in  universal  de¬ 
mand  and  foreigners  would  flock  to  ski 
with  them  in  France.  For  four  years  their 
ski  writers  have  built  up  the  fiction  that 
the  French  ski  differently  from  the  Swiss 
and  Austrians.  This  is  Pure  Bunk.  In 
teaching  a  beginner  the  French  do  use  an 
oririnal  method.  They  keep  the  skis  to- 
gemer  and  skid  them  in  a  slideslip,  while 
the  Austrians  put  the  skis  in  a  V,  or 
“snowplow,”  and  turn  them  l)y  shifting 
the  body  weight  from  one  ski  to  the  other. 
But  once  the  preliminaries  are  mastered 
there  is  no  essential  difference.  Study  the 
John  Jay  movies  of  the  (lames  and  you 
will  see  that  at  high  speeds  and  in  Slalom, 
French,  Austrians  and  Swiss  ski  alike, 
except  for  individual  peculiarities  based 
on  physical  build.  If  you  were  to  put  the 
greatest  French  teacher,  Emile  Allais, 
through  a  series  of  tests  beside  the  most 
famous  Swiss,  Rudy  Rominger,  or  the 
Arlberger  Rudi  Matt,  you  would  find  only 
the  most  minute  variations  in  the  way  the 
skis  are  handled  and  the  body  moved  in 
turning  and  running. 

The  French  Fiction.  Xaturally  the 
Swiss  and  Austrians  have  resented  the 
French  attempt  to  discredit  and  denigrate 


their  ability  a.s  racers  and  teachers.  So 
the  races  at  St.  Moritz  l)ecame  a  feud. 
Francs  and  dollars  —  millions  of  them  — 
were  at  stake.  It  was  not  a  sporting  event 
but  a  business  rivalry.  The  French  press 
was  on  hand  en  masse  to  broadcast  French 
triumphs  to  the  world.  When  the  expected 
results  were  not  fully  achieved  their  bit¬ 
terness  was  extreme. 

The  French  racers  did  well  at  St. 
Moritz,  but  it  was  far  from  the  clear-cut 
victory  they  wanted.  Henri  Oreiller,  a 
rubber-jointed  acrobat  whose  delightful 
clowning  conceals  a  determination  that  is 
almost  grim,  came  down  the  bumpy 
Downhill  course  four  seconds  (a  big  mar¬ 
gin  in  ski  racing)  faster  than  the  Austrian, 
Franz  (labl,  and  five  seconds  ahead  of 
two  Swiss,  Karl  Molitor  (“Moli”  won  the 
U.  S.  Championship  at  Ogden,  Utah  in 
1947)  and  Rolf  Olinger.  But  collectively, 
the  Austrians  placed  better  than  the 
French,  and  the  Italians  were  strong, 
though  their  champion,  Zeno  Colo,  tri^ 
to  run  the  steepest  part  of  the  course 
dead  straight  and  took  one  of  the  fanciest 
falls  I  ever  saw.  Our  American  boys,  suf¬ 
fering  from  nerves  and  poor  confidence, 
flubf)ed  up  completely,  placing  26th. 
(Jack  Reddish  of  Alta,  Utah)  and  then 
42nd.,  43rd.,  45th.,  and  47th.,  in  a  shame¬ 
ful  bunch.  In  the  girl’s  Dowmhill  the  great 
(leorgette  Thioli^re-Miller  (still  racing 
for  France  despite  her  American  husband) 
was  the  best  French  girl  —  in  6th.  place, 
with  two  falls.  A  Swiss  hotelkeeper’s 
daughter,  Hedy  Schlunegger,  won  the 
race,  with  two  Austrian  girls  and  an 
Italian  close  l)ehind  her.  Our  American 
best  was  pretty  Brynhild  Orasmoen,  who 
finishe<l  12th. 


In  Slalom  there  were  two  events  —  a 
“Combined”  Slalom,  the  results  of  which 
were  averaged  with  those  of  the  Downhill 
to  make  up  the  “Alpine  Combination,” 
and  a  “Special”  Slalom  which  was  Slalom 
by  itself.  In  the  Combined  Slalom,  Oreiller 
held  his  own,  and  the  French  captain, 
James  Couttet,  moved  up  into  third  place. 
But  the  French  girls  were  dismal.  The 
•sensation  was  our  American  Gretchen 
Fraser,  who  pushed  the  winner,  Austrian 
h>ika  Slahringer,  hard  and  took  an  amaz¬ 
ing  second.  As  for  our  boys.  Jack  Reddish 
got  back  his  confidence  and  was  a  fine 
eighth. 

The  World  By  Storm.  Then  on  the 
following  day,  in  the  “Special”  Slalom, 
we  witnessed  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and 
unbelievable  achievements  in  the  history 
of  sport  —  Gretchen  Fraser,  a  good  and 
an  experienced  racer,  but  never  a  world- 
beater,  rose  to  heights  of  sheer  glory  and 
beat  the  whole  world!  There  were  eight 
girls  in  that  race  who  were,  on  their 
records,  faster  skiers  than  pretty  little 
Gretchen .  What  happen3d  to  them?  They 
blew  up.  It  was  an  icy  course,  they  were 
a-jitter  with  nerves,  and  one  after  the 
other  they  blew  up,  taking  falls  or  making 
errors  which  knocked  them  out  of  first 
place.  And  Gretchen?  .\lthough  she  had 
everj^hing  against  her  —  she  drew  first 
running  position,  she  had  no  fore-runner 
to  test  the  speed  for  her  on  her  second 
run,  she  had  never  been  in  the  European 
Big  Time  before  —  in  spite  of  all  that, 
Gretchen  kept  as  cool  as  the  ice  beneath 
her  and  as  calm  as  the  sky  above.  She 
made  two  smooth,  faultless  runs  .  .  . 
then  stood  quietly  at  the  bottom  of  the 
course  waiting  while  those  eight  famous 
champions  tried  to  beat  her  time,  and 
failed.  But  our  hearts  were  right  back  of 
our  teeth  when  Couttet’s  sister,  Lucienne 
Schmidt,  w'as  in  the  flags  on  her  second 
run.  She  was  coming  fast  enough  to  best 
Gretchen’s  total  time  and  she  did  not 
make  her  boner  till  almost  the  finish.  But 
the  psychic  waves,  or  whatever  they  were, 
that  Gretchen  was  sending  out  that  day 
held  good  to  the  end.  At  nearly  the  last 
gate  Lucienne  hooked  one  ski  point  out¬ 
side  a  gate-post  and  crashed  down  on  her 
face,  her  winning  seconds  lost. 

No  Spill  .  .  .  Bitter  Pill.  Gretchen’s 
triumph  —  and  it  was  the  first  time  any 
American,  man  or  woman,  ever  took  first 
place  in  a  top-cla.ss  ski  race  in  Europe  — 
w'as  a  dreadful  pill  for  the  French  to 
swallow.  Oh  the  humiliation,  oh  the 
shame!  Of  all  {leople,  an  Amer-i-caine, 
and  one  trained  in  the  poisonous  Arlljerg 
system!  It  was  too  much.  But  it  wasn’t 
all.  In  the  men’s  Slalom  there  was  almost 
as  bad  an  upset.  Edi  Reinalter,  an  ex¬ 
perienced,  but  as  ski  racers  go,  rather  an 
elderly  Swiss,  from  whom  no  one  had 
expected  more  than  a  creditable  perform¬ 
ance  .  .  .  Reinalter  too  came  into  his 
day  of  glory,  l)eating  Couttet  by  five 
tenths  of  a  second  and  Oreiller  by  two 
whole  seconds  and  a  half!  Jack  Retldish, 
his  power  growing  with  his  confidence, 
placed  sixth. 

The  great  attempt  to  dominate  the  ski 
world  was  partly  thwarted,  but  the  spirit 
with  which  the  French  came  to  St. 
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Moritz  had  done  its  poisonous  work.  Since 
the  Games  I  have  talked  to  many  jTeople 
about  them  —  both  skiers  and  spectators 
—  and  none  have  expressed  complete 
satisfaction.  All  of  them  hated  the  bicker¬ 
ing  and  didn’t  come  away  happy. 

Does  this  mean  that  we  must  abandon 
the  Olympic  Games?  Must  we  admit  that 
we  are  too  uncivilized  to  put  on  big  inter¬ 
national  sports  events  that  will  leave  a 
good  taste  in  everybody’s  mouth?  1 
don’t  think  so.  But  I  say  that  with  an  if, 
a  big  IF,  and  a  suggestion.  IF  we  can  de¬ 
nationalize  the  Games  I  believe  that  they 
can  be  made  to  work  for  the  good  that 
was  intended. 

Nationalism  vs.  Sport.  Here  is  my 
suggestion:  let  the  athletes  come  to  the 
next  Winter  Games  not  as  Americans  or 
Frenchmen  or  Czechs,  but  just  as  Jack 
Reddish  and  Suzanne  Thioli^re  and  .\nton 
Sponar  —  as  individuals,  as  good  sports¬ 
men  who  love  sport  and  want  to  use  it  to 
foster  international  good  feeling.  I^et 
there  be  no  national  uniforms  whatever. 
Just  ski  in  whatever  outfit  you  would  wear 
if  you  went  out  on  the  hill  any  weekend. 
.\nd  no  flag  waving.  I^et  there  lie  no 
parades  and  no  raising  of  flags  in  the 
stadium  to  celebrate  victory.  liCt  the 
winners  just  be  given  their  merlals  tis 
winners,  not  as  winners  from  one  country 
over  another. 

1  admit  that  such  an  idea  is  pretty 
idealistic.  It  might  be  difficult  to  cure  the 
Press  of  its  old  habits.  And  it  might  mean 
that  team  s{)orts  like  hockey  would  have 
to  be  dropped.  And  it  mi(^it  make  the 
raising  of  money  to  pay  exj)enses  hanler. 
We  would  probably  have  much  smaller 
and  much  les.®  elaborately  organizeil 
Games.  But  I  think  their  spirit  would  lie 
less  a  travesty  on  the  sen.se  of  the  word 
“Olympian.”  There  was  nothing  go<l-like 
about  the  pro<eedings  at  8t.  Sloritz  in 
February.  And  there  were  a  few  moments 
when  I  wonderefi  whether  they  wE're  even 
human! 


MORMONLAND 

Two  new  hxlges  ea.se  the  tight  lixiging 
situation  at  Alta,  in  the  mountains  over 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  fireproof  Stillwell 
lodge  will  handle  70  overnighters  and  su|)- 
ply  a  dining  room  and  lunch  counter.  250 
guests  is  the  aim  of  the  Peruvian  Ijodge, 
though  this  year  it  will  handle  nearer  100, 
l)eginning  the  15th  of  this  month.  Accom- 
nuKlations  range  from  deluxe  to  econom¬ 
ical.  These  additions  jK)int  to  the  solution 
of  the  housing  problem.  Still  unsolved, 
however,  is  the  difficulty  of  sewage  dispos¬ 
al. 

Deep  in  the  mountains  of  Alta,  Hellgate 
Cabin,  host  to  many  racers  and  mountain¬ 
eers,  offers  accommodations  that  are 
simple  to  the  point  of  ruggedness.  The 
pioneering  owners  ski  with  the  guests  and 
even  let  them  work  their  keep.  Suzanne 
Antony,  co-operator  with  Ryden  Skinner, 
hails  from  France.  She  gained  hotel  ex¬ 
perience  at  Alta  Lodge,  but  loves  the  re¬ 
moter  mountains,  where,  she  says,  the 
spring  water  tastes  lietter  than  her  native 
champagne. 
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To  start  at  the  beginning  of  this  fashion 
business,  a  refresher  course  on  fibers  and 
fabrics  is  in  order.  Conscious  of  value  and 
wearing  qualities,  skiers  pay  more  and 
more  attention  to  the  material  in  their 
active  ski  wear. 

Wool  is  a  natural  first  choice  of  fiber  for 
winter  use  because  its  resiliency  helps  it 
resist  wrinkles,  withstand  wear  and  hold 
its  shape  in  spite  of  strain.  A  natural 
fiber,  it  continued  to  work  in  a  fabric  as  it 
does  on  the  back  of  a  sheep,  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  insulator.  With  a  high  capacity  of  ab¬ 
sorption,  it  can  take  moisture  up  to  20 
|)ercent  of  its  weight  without  feeling 
damp. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Wool:  Top  honors  in 
the  wfK)l  family  go  to  worsteds,  the  hard 
textured  wool  fabrics,  built  to  stand  the 
stress  and  strain  of  action.  Without  un¬ 
foreseen  accidents  or  an  expanding  sil¬ 
houette  over  the  non-skiing  periods, 
there’s  no  reason  why  well  tailored  and 
fitted  trousers  and  jacket  of  gabardine, 
twill,  serge  or  poplin  shouldn’t  last  for 
seasons.  Of  firmly  woven  worsted  yams, 
these  have  a  clear,  crisp  finish  that  wears 
well. 

First  cousin  to  the  woisteds  are  wool¬ 
ens,  less  expensive  Ijecause  of  fewer  pro¬ 
duction  steps  and  ixiorer  (juality  fleece. 
Woolens  are  found  frequently  in  weaves 
similar  to  worsteds,  and  often  appear 
identical  to  them.  The  wearing  quality 
might  be  less  satisfactory  for  trousers,  but 
woolens  make  excellent  shirts  and  jackets. 

Ix)wer  on  the  scale  of  desirability  and 
price  are  the  part  wools.  Most  frequently 
encountererl  are  the  rayon  and  wool  com¬ 
binations.  The  law  requires  the  labelling 
of  filler  content  in  all  w«x)l  fabrics,  so  just 
don’t  forget  that  the  greater  percentage 
of  wool  generally  means  a  lietter  wearing 
garment. 

Weight  of  the  fabric  also  has  bearing  on 
its  durability,  warmth  and  tailoring  quali¬ 
ties.  It’s  easy  to  understand  why  some 
trouser  manufacturers  boa.st  of  their  18 
ounce  gabardines.  They  count  sheep  at 
night  worrying  over  that  much  wool 
content. 

Mixed  Doubles:  The  weather-resistant 
jiarka  is  designed  to  cut  out  chill  winds 
and,  within  reason,  repel  water,  without 
being  completely  impervious  to  moisture 
evaporating  from  the  Innly.  This  one  way 
traffic  sounds  contradictorj',  but  fabrics 
like  the  English  Grenfell  doth  and  our 
domestic  Byrd  cloth  have  achieve<l  a  large 
lu'^asure  of  success. 

The  latter  has  300  two-ply  threails  to 
the  inch.  Good  bed  sheeting  rates  lietween 
140  and  180  single-ply  threads  to  the  inch. 
Reeves  Brothers’  development  of  the 
machinery  and  process  was  no  small  feat, 
but  when  accomplished,  it  led  the  trend 
away  from  the  fuzzy  melton  cloth  that 
earned  unwary  beginners  the  name  of 
“wet  woollies.”  Byrd  Cloth  is  made  of 
long  staple  combed  cotton,  vat  dyed,  and 
its  label  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  any 
ski  clothing  buyer. 

.\pi)alachian  Cloth,  another  close- 
weave  (‘otton  fabric,  pifKluced  by  Hirsch 


Fabrics,  w'as  introduced  in  1940,  devel¬ 
oped  for  the  army  and  accepted  as  stand¬ 
ard  for  the  army  windbreaker.  Quiet, 
sincere  Larry  Rauch  demonstrates  its 
wind-resistant  qualities  with  a  gleaming 
piece  of  machinery  called  a  Gurley 


Thiolieuk’s  “Vitesse” 
The  French  Aren’t  So  Slow 


Densometer,  which  presses  air  through 
the  cloth  being  tested.  The  length  of  time 
in  seconds  gives  some  measure  of  the 
close  weave  of  the  cloth. 

For  example,  cheap  cloth  holds  back 
the  given  quantity  of  air  only  17  seconds, 
Hirsch’s  K-2  cloth  retains  it  about  150 
seconds.  Water  resistance  parallels  wind 
resistance.  Shoppers  who  don’t  have  their 
handy  pocket  Densometers  with  them 
may  gain  some  understanding  of  the 
porosity  of  cloth  by  holding  a  single 
thickness  up  to  the  light. 

The  ix)8twar  return  of  nylon  in  quan¬ 
tity  gives  cotton  fabric  some  competition, 
especially  in  the  West,  where  the  ratio 
heavily  favors  nylon  windbreakers  over 
those  of  other  fabrics.  Lightweight  nylon 
is  perhaps  a  quarter  as  wind-resistant  as 
top  quality  cotton,  and  its  lack  of  absorp¬ 
tion  makes  it  feel  cold.  Seams,  if  not 
double  stitched,  may  pull,  some  skiers 
complain,  but  its  attractiveness,  ease  of 
laundering  and  durability  make  it  much 
in  demand  for  shirts  and  parkas. 

Active  skiers  scorn  lin^  garments,  on 
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the  whole,  si)ectating  skiers  need  them 
desperately.  A  new  process  of  crimping 
one  part  celarese  rayon  to  two  parts  virgin 
wool  has  resulted  in  Jen-Cel-Lite,  a  re¬ 
markably  flexible  anti  light-weight  lining 
for  winter  garments.  The  manufacture!', 
Jensen,  claims  gtxKl  insulation  at  low 
temperatures,  ventilation  at  high  tem¬ 
peratures.  Pre-shrunk,  garments  contain¬ 
ing  Jen-Cel-Lite  can  be  washed  with  nt) 
dire  results.  Lift  coats,  warm  parkas  and 
children’s  snow  suits  are  naturals  with  the 
lining. 


BA5C-5DDING  WA' 


JE  NE  SAIS  OUOI 

Top  news  in  the  feminine  fashion  world 
(and  men  take  notice,  too:  Christmas  is 
practically  upon  us)  is  that  La  Fran^aise 
Georgette  Thiolidre,  recently  World’s 
Cham])ion  racer,  who  married  .\merican 
Russ  Miller,  has  turned  ski  fashion  de¬ 
signer  for  Fredei'ick  J.  Dormer  of  Xew 
York. 

Combining  the  graceful  and  the  func¬ 
tional,  Georgette’s  clothes  have  French 
ap})eal  in,  for  example,  the  sweeping  hip 
flare  of  her  Ballerina  style  Hyi'd  cloth 
jacket,  but  plenty  of  free  action  is  fitted 
in  the  ea.sy  sleeves  and  smooth  shouldei-s. 

Georgette  i^i-sonally  intnKluced  her 
clothes  at  shops  all  over  the  country. 
Though  iK't  a  professional  nuKlel,  she 
took  to  the  task  as  easily  as  to  the  ski 
hill. 

Ski-wise  Iiene  liay,  formerly  head  of 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue’s  ski  shoj),  has  joined 
Dormer  too,  and  deals  with  the  problems 
of  wholesaling  as  handily  as  she  admin¬ 
istered  retail  work. 
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IT’S  IN  THE  BAG 

Marcus  Hreier  Sons  solved  the  problem 
of  canying  a  windbreaker  for  wear  only 
during  the  chilly  parts  of  the  day.  It  was  a 
puzzle  to  know  what  to  do  when  the  sun 
shone  bright.  The  Bantamac  portable 
jacket  almost  consumes  itself,  like  the 
tiger  that  ate  his  own  tail  and  disaj)- 
l)eared. 

The  answer  is  ii  built-in  carrying  case. 
Fold  the  |)arka  according  to  directions, 
flip  it  into  the  flat  pouch  that  opens  via  a 
zipper  inside  the  back  waist  band.  For  a 
suri)risingly  reasonable  ante,  both  men 
and  women  can  get  the  patented  “Stow¬ 
away”  jacket  in  fine  comljed  cotton  and  a 
variety  of  colors. 


FILMS  FASHION 

CMrnell  Fnivei'sity  will  get  what  is 
fairly  enough  called  an  eyeful  the  fourth 
of  this  month  when  John  Jay  shows  his 
new  film  there  and  Jules  Andre,  famous 
for  his  small  but  outstanding  ski  shop  in 
Xew  York  with  branches  at  several  East¬ 
ern  resoi't  towns,  will  display  the  season’s 
new  ski  fashions. 


Bonanza;  --  In  1947  memliers  of  the 
Stowe-Mansfield  Association  reported  40.- 
(XX)  nights’  lodgings  provided  for  skiers. 
Using  $().20  per  day  as  the  average  cost 
l)er  person,  the  total  income  for  the  seasoi» 
was  api)roximately  $250,000. 


THE  MOST 

INGENIOUS 

SKI  JACKET 
EVER  DESIGNED! 


FOR  MEN  ONLY 

Extensive  production  facilities  and  long 
experience  in  making  sports  slacks  pays 
off  in  an  amazingly  low  price  for  Mac- 
Kenna’s  new  ski  trousers  in  100%  wool 
gabardine.  Roomy  yet  streamlined,  the 
trouser  has  booked  and  zipi)ered  pockets, 
Snugtex  waistband  to  keej)  shirts  from 
riding  up,  a  wide  elastic  strap  under  the 
foot  and  many  other  details  of  attention 
to  cutting  and  finishing  seams,  etc.  These 
ski  slacks  have  Sun  \'alley  chic. 

Off  the  record,  the  com|)any  lielieves 
that  no  manufactui-er  at  jiresent  offers  a 
ski  trouser  with  so  many  excellent  fea¬ 
tures  at  as  low  a  price  as  their  $13.75  re¬ 
tail:  a  blow  in  earnest  at  the  supposedly 
high  cost  of  skiing. 


Naturally!  For  real  skiing  pleasure. 
New  Hampshire’s  slopes  and  trails 
are  unsurpassed.  This  year,  3  new 
major  areas  join  those  you  already 
know.  Come  by  car  .  .  .  come  by 
train,  stay  weeks  or  week  ends,  en¬ 
joy.. .exciting  sport  and  WKI^SI 
friendly  comradeship.  l***^S9 
FREE  Winter  Information 


the  Slowaway* 
the  amaziiiff  poplin 
Jarkf*!  that  folds*  (in  Irn 
siroondn)  into  its*  ok« 
Kippered  carrying  ra!*e. 
l.iKhlHeiuhl  but  perfect 
protection  afcaiiiHt  Hind 
and  !*noH'.  Sizei*  for  Men 
ami  Cornell.  Write  for 
illuHtrate«l  Imoklet  and 
neare<«t  «lealer. 

Marcus*  Breier 
Sons*.  Inc.,  1107  W 

B'way,  N.  Y.  C.  < 


State  Planning  and  ^ 
Development  Commiasion, 

32  Capitol  St.,  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Send  me  map  of  ski  slo|>ea,  trails  and  lifts, 
plus  list  of  winter  hotels  and  ski  lodges. 


Name. 


Address^ 
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Sport  Gets  New  Lift — 12  Of  Them 


At  Sun  Valley  —  Water 
Eight  Lifts  Also  Ran 


Last  year  some  of  America’s  best  known 
areas  could  point  to  more  frost  on  the 
highball  glasses  than  on  the  ground. 
Through  most  of  the  winter  the  West 
thirst^  for  snow. 

But  in  the  East  resorts  suffered  the 
embarrassment  of  too  much  snow  —  else¬ 
where.  Skiers  stayed  away  from  the  North 
Country  in  droves,  in  favor  of  slopes 
nearer  metropolitan  centers.  Areas  like 
Mohawk  Mountain  in  Cornwall,  Conn., 
boomed,  enabling  Owner  Walt  Schoen- 
knecht  to  add  three  tows  to  the  six  then 
operating,  doubling  capacity. 

City  snow,  like  the  famous  Christmas 
week  blizzai^  brought  the  sport  quite 
literally  to  the  doorsteps  of  new  thou¬ 
sands,  who  are  expected  to  hanker  for 
more  distant  ski  horizons  this  winter. 
With  a  few  breaks,  it  should  be  a  good 
season. 

The  West,  despite  the  set-back  of 
drought,  looks  optimistically  on  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  At  some  areas,  the  whole  in¬ 
vestment  may  be  at  st^e.  If  strong 
wishes  and  imminent  necessity  can  bring 
a  bumper  crop  of  snow,  the  harvest  looks 
good.  And  after  all,  there  was  skiing  all 
summer  above  6000  feet  in  the  North¬ 
west’s  Cascade  Mountains  .  .  .  and  freak 
skiing  the  first  weekend  in  October  at 
Sun  Valley. 

Deuces  Wild:  Any  business  involves 
some  gamble.  Weather  is  an  unpredictable 
factor,  but  the  real  joker  is  inflated  costs. 

In  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains  of 
California  the  Big  Bear  Lake  Park  Dis¬ 
trict  has  long  been  gathering  tax  money 
to  build  a  clmir  lift.  Each  year  they  have 
more  money,  but  each  year  the  cost  of 
the  lift  seems  to  rise  just  out  of  reach  of 
the  amount  available.  The  District  took 
a  second  round  of  bids  for  the  proposed 
3016  foot  vertical  rise,  but  construction 
this  season  is  doubtful. 

Fortunately,  other  areas  have  exj)eri- 
enced  better  luck.  At  least  a  dozen  new 
lifts  will  roll  when  snow  flies.  The  total 
trails  widened,  slopes  brushed  out,  rocks 
blasted,  warming  huts  construct^  and 
ropes  strung  up  defy  computation. 

NEW  ERA 

Europe’s  many  funiculars  have  run  so 
many  years  that  no  one  is  surprised  to 
find  installations  wearing  out.  (The 
cable  car  on  Mont  Blanc  in  the  B'rench 
Alps  was  condemned  last  spring.)  Now 
.4merica  too  marks  a  milestone  in  ski  his¬ 
tory;  we’ve  worn  out  a  chair  lift. 

Sun  Valley’s  Dollar  Mountain  lift  was 
one  of  the  earliest  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  poorly  placed,  splitting  a  natural 
bowl,  since  recognized  as  a  fine  spot  to 
ski.  Sun  Valley’s  own  crew  is  erecting  a 
new  modern  lift,  more  strategically  lo¬ 
cated.  The  old  lift  will  be  put  out  to  pa.s- 
ture. 

Purchased  by  the  Bojme  Mountain  Ski 
C'lub,  of  Boyne  City,  Michigan,  the  lift 
will  be  the  mid-west’s  first  chair  installa¬ 
tion.  Open  to  the  public,  December  26, 
the  ski  club  area  includes  .several  half- 
mile  slopes  and  trails  with  a  4.50-foot 


vertical  drop.  Ski  school  will  be  under 
Victor  Gottschalk. 

Back  at  Sun  Valley  other  lifts  speckle 
the  hills,  with  one  on  Proctor,  one  on 
Ruud,  another  on  Dollar  and  four  on 
Baldy  —  no  mean  total  for  any  resort. 
The  Idaho  resort  sports  complete  facili¬ 
ties  for  swimming,  dancing,  dining  and 
other  non-seasonal  activities. 

BACK  TO  THE  HAIRY 
MASTODONS 

Pacific  Northwest  weathermen  hunched 
their  shoulders  against  the  cold  wind.  A 
few  degrees’  drop  in  the  average  yearly 
temperature  could  mean  a  return  to  a 
glacial  age  and  the  hairy  mastodons.  Do 
colder  winters,  increased  snow  depths 
presage  such  a  climatic  trend? 

This  summer  workmen  on  Mount 
Hood  in  Oregon  raised  several  towers  on 


the  Timljerline  Lodge  chair  lift  line,  so 
that  dangling  chairs  will  clear  this  year’s 
drifts.  Too  much  snow  has  stopped  opera¬ 
tion  at  times  during  the  last  two  winters. 

Around  the  mountain,  at  Government 
Camp,  Boyd  French’s  new  chair  spans 
the  distance  from  the  highway  to  a  ski 
bowl  with  three  rope  tows,  saving  skiers 
a  long  trek  afoot.  On  the  list  of  possible 
future  projects  is  a  giant  tramway  to  con¬ 
nect  the  mountainside  settlement  with 
Timberline  Lodge,  as  well  as  serve  four 
and  six-mile  downhill  runs. 

RAIN  CHECK 

On  fair  w  inter  weekends  New  lingland 
and  New  York  resorts  play  to  capacity 
crowds  —  with  standing  room  only.  The 
Xoi'theast  is  blessed  —  or  cursed,  depend¬ 
ing  on  your  point  of  view  —  with  the  na¬ 
tion’s  highest  concentration  of  peoi)le. 


At  Lonu  Trail  I.odce  —  Fire 
Hy  Firelight,  Krergone’s  Expert 
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Xew  areas  were  blueprinted  to  give  ski- 
room.  Of  the  half  dozen  to  open,  three  or 
four  are  warmed  over  from  last  year’s 
existed  offering.  Late  delivery  of  ma¬ 
terial,  short  labor  supply  and  premature 
snows  forced  delays  at  Mad  River,  White- 
face,  Jiminy  Peak  and  Speculator. 

In  the  “snow  corner”  of  Vermont, 
Mad  River  Glen  benefits  from  snow  con¬ 
ditions  similar  to  those  on  Stowe,  a  little 
to  the  north  in  the  Green  Mountains,  and 
from  the  sponsorship  of  many  of  the  same  j 
enthusiasts  who  backed  the  Mt.  Mans-  ! 
field  chair  lift  eight  years  ago.  A  midway 
station  on  the  chair  lift  at  the  2800-foot 
level,  will  make  skiing  above  that  altitude 
available  well  into  May  in  normal  years. 
The  lift  line  is  over  a  mile  long  and  trails 
were  laid  out  by  Bob  Schwarzenbach, 
former  president  of  the  California  Ski 
Association,  and  timber-cruising  Charlie 
I>ord  who  designed  the  famous  Xose  Dive. 

Supplementary  facilities  in  Stowe, 
plann^  for  Spruce  Peak,  opposite  the 
present  chair  lift,  will  not  materialize  this 
year,  but  very  real  is  a  new  $20,000  ski 
shop  and  ski  school  headquarters  across 
the  road  from  the  Toll  House,  now  being 
erected  under  Sepp  Ruschp’s  direction. 

The  Whiteface  development  at  I^ake 
Placid  has  been  on  the  fire,  simmering 
slowly,  since  1941  when  the  voters  of  the 
state  approved  an  amendment  to  the  X'ew 
York  Constitution  permitting  the  cutting 
of  20  miles  of  trails  on  Empire  State  land. 
Week  by  week  last  winter  work  on  the 
3200-foot  Constam  T-Bar  appeared  on 
the  verge  of  completion.  Present  indica¬ 
tions  point  to  an  early  opening  in  Decem¬ 
ber. 

Veteran  Skier  H.  Smith  Johansson  has 
laid  out  trails,  including  a  downhill  course 
with  2500-foot  vertical  descent,  which 
meets  F.I.S.  standards.  The  Whiteface 
Mountain  Authority  hopes  that  the  1950 
F.I.S.  World  Championships  will  be 
awarded  to  the  ski  center. 

Little  Steel  Formula:  In  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills  of  Massachusetts  there  are 
many  tows.  The  woods  are  full  of  them. 
Clarence  Bousquet  of  Pittsfield  probably 
holds  a  world’s  record  for  number  of 
rope  tows,  with  ten  running  this  season.  1 
12  miles  away  a  2200-foot  Constam  adds 
its  bit  to  the  region’s  miles  of  uphill  trans¬ 
portation. 

Jiminy  Peak  at  Hancock  failed  to  open 
last  season  because  of  steel  that  faile<l 
to  arrive.  Three  ropes  and  a  whole  Berk¬ 
shire  mountain  have  already  expander  I 
the  area,  even  before  its  opening.  Xatural 
open  slopes  are  connected  to  form  slalom 
areas. 

Speculating:  Too  little  and  too  late 
to  be  of  much  value  to  skiers  last  season, 
the  3000-foot  T-Bar  at  Speculator,  X.  Y. 
stands  ready  for  servnce  this  year.  The 
area  development  dates  back  to  1938 
when  three  trails  were  cut  with  Federal 
Government  funds  on  Oak  Mountain. 
H.  Smith  Johansson,  who  gets  around, 
designed  new  trails  supplementing  the 
earlier  ones. 

TIM-BER 

The  cr>'  of  “tim-ber”  and  the  alarm  of 
‘fire  in  the  hole”  echoe<l  this  summer 
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At  the  End  of  the  Run— 

There’s  Nothing  So  Welcome  As 

HOT  BUTTERED 


DAGGER 

JAMAICA’S 

FINEST  RUM 


PUERTO  RICO’S 

PRESTIGE  RUM 

86  Proof 


THE  FAMOUS  OLD  RECIPE 


IVi  oz.  Dagger  Jamaica  or  Don  Q  Puerto 
Rican  rum,  lump  of  sugar,  small  slice  of 
butter,  4  cloves.  Fill  with  boiling  water,  stir. 


Impoftars  since  1794 


ichlelfelln  $  Co..  30  Cooper  Square.  New  Yorh  3.  N.  Y. 


WHAT  S  NEW  AT 

MOHAWK 

THE  BOULDER  BOWL 


A  completely  new  Area  which  actually^  doubles  Mohawk 
Skiing  Space 

1600  ft.  New  Novice  Slope  and  Tow 
3  New  Tows,  9  in  all,  over  9000  ft.  uphill  Transportation 


The  wonderful  new  Sundeck  (you  will  have  to  see  il 


Come  and  Ski  at  Mohawk,  Cornwall,  Conn 
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through  the  woods  at  Jackson,  X.  H.  Two  type  lift  this  summer  with  a  shiny  new 
new  major  developments  are  rapidly  2200-foot  Constam  at  Magic  Mountain, 
taking  shape  down  to  the  last  stump  on  Claude  Jones  is  manager  of  the  area  which 
the  trails  and  paint  job  on  the  buildings,  includes  new  rope  tows,  practice  slopes 

The  John  Roebling  &  Sons  Company  is  and  a  10-meter  jump  built  by  members 
installing  a  3()00-foot  Constam  T-Bar  of  the  Magic  Mountain  Ski  Club.  Plans 
on  Black  Mountain,  where  Bill  Whitney’s  call  for  a  4^meter  jump,  which  will  place 
old  shovel  handle  lift  will  also  be  run  by  leapers’  facilities  among  the  best  in 
Black  Mountain  Tramways,  Inc.  Slopes  southern  Idaho, 
at  the  1000-acre  development  face  west, 
south  and  east.  Plans  are  afoot  to  convert 
the  T-Bar  to  a  chair  lift  in  summer,  for 
maximum  capacity  (600  irer  hour)  in 
winter,  more  comfort  for  summer  visitors. 

.\rlberger  Art  Doucette’s  Jackson  ski 
Sch(K)l  will  oi)erate  at  Black  Mountain’s 
oi)en  slo{)es  and  four  trails.  Sponsors  of 
the  area  are  Bill  Whitney  and  the  Davis 
Brothers,  Stun  of  Brockton,  Mass,  and 
Halsey  of  Portland,  Maine. 

A  lightweight  chair  installation  is 
plannee!  for  Thorn  Mountain,  also  in 
Jackson.  Two  years’  jelanning  by  Charles 
Plumb  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  behind  the 
project’s  engineering.  The  40()0-foot  lift 
will  have  wooden  towers,  copied  from 
mine  hoists. 

Two  40-degi-ee  slopes  and  four  trails  as 
well  as  tyro  terrain  are  opened  up  by  the 
lift,  with  Rink  lOarle  handling  instruction 
details. 

second  state  area  joins  the  Cannon 
Mountain  Aerial  Tramway  in  X'ew 
Hampshire  this  season.  The  north  shoul¬ 
der  of  Sunaj)ee  Mountain  in  the  west- 
central  j)art  of  the  state  is  site  of  a  chair 
lift,  the  nearest  to  Xoitheast  metropoli¬ 
tan  aieas. 

Heading  the  development,  which  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  §375,000  is  I)ave  Heald, 
former  manager  of  Dartmouth  College’s 
Hanover  Inn.  Cutting  l)egan  last  July  on 
the  three  trails  and  sIoikjs,  but  the  State 
Highway  De|)artment  insists  that  the 
area  will  l)e  billiard-table  smooth  when 
snow  flies.  Russell  Tol)ey,  son  of  H.  S. 

Senator  C'harles  Tolxjy,  holds  the  reins  of 
over-all  control  in  his  cai)acity  of  State 
Director  of  Forestry  and  Recreation. 

FISH  &  CHIPS 

Whitefish 


‘‘O.NE  ROUND  TRIP  RE8ERV.\TION  TO  Ml  AMI 
AND  ONE  TO  SnOW  VaLLEY.” 

GOLD  MINE 

Colorado  claims  the  longest  single  span 
lift  known,  at  Steamboat  Springs.  It’s  a 
combination  T-Bar  and  chair  some  .S<S50 
feet  long,  which,  with  the  development  of 
the  area,  cost  a  total  of  nearly  §100,(X)0. 
Rumor  says  that  almost  as  much  will  lie 
silent  this  winter.  The  jumping  hill  has 
lieen  remade  to  meet  siiecifications  fur¬ 
nished  by  Ed  Couch,  nationally  known 
designer  of  jumping  hills,  according  to 
Winter  Sports  Club  Secretarj'  Cates 
C(K)ding. 

T.  K.  Cobb,  Mountain  Parks  Suiier- 
intendent  for  the  City  and  County  of 
Denver  will  manage  the  Winter  Park 
Ski  Area  for  the  second  jrear,  with  Frank 
Bulkly,  (Jeorge  Engle  and  .Jack  Lindsey 
teaching  nuKlified  Arllierg  technique  in 
the  ski  school.  Hundreds  of  rocks  have 
lieen  removed  from  trails  and  slopes,  and 
all  tows  overhauled. 

With  siiecial  train  .service  from  Denver 
and  these  im|)rovements.  Winter  Park 
exiiects  a  season  that  will  exceefl  last 
year’s  4(K),(XX)  individual  rides. 

GOLDEN  WEST 

The  sunny  jiossibilities  of  Southern 
California  are  a  long  hop  away  for  crows 
from  the  rest  of  the  country,  but  for  skiers 
and  with  airlines,  all  may  enjoy  the  sum¬ 
mer-winter  combination  the  state  af¬ 
fords. 

At  Snow  \’alley  in  the  San  Bernardino 
Mountains,  blond,  slow-si)oken  Johnny 
Elvrum  has  cleared  trees  and  man-high 
inanzanita  brush  from  a  wide  trail  near 
his  5tXX)-foot  lift  line.  L’nle.ss  hamiiered 
by  early  snow  and  slow  arriving  supplies, 
the  lift  will  progress  enough  to  enable  him 
to  work  all  winter.  Definitely  doubtful  is 
completion  this  winter.  He’ll  run  rope 
tows  along  the  Little  Sliile  Peak  Trail 
making  skiing  available,  even  though  at 
the  exiiense  of  sore  shoulders. 


WORLD'S 
LONGEST 
CHAIR  LIFT 


Constam  T>Bar  lift.  Rope  tow,  serving  unlimited 
choice  of  slopes  and  trails  designed  for  beginner, 
intermediate  and  expert. 

New  this  year  —  Ruthie's  Run  — intermediate 
ski  area  — two  and  a  half  miles  long  — 
two  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  wide. 

Ideal  snow  conditions  from  November  to  June  — 
averoging  four  and  a  half  feet  packed  snow 
with  regular  falls  of  light  powder. 

Aspen  Ski  School  under  the  direction  of 
FriedI  Pfeifer  and  Fred  Iselin  —  expert  staff  — 
famed  for  advanced  teaching  methods. 

$70  all-inclusive  Learn  To  Ski  Weeks  — 

December  19,  January  2,  9,  16,  23,  30, 

February  6,  13,  April  3,  10  and  17. 
Accommodations  in  the  historic  Hotel  Jerome  and 
Victorian  Guest  Houses,  $7.00  and  up  per 
person  per  day  American  Plan.  Optional 
European  Plan  in  Guest  Houses,  $2.50  and  up 
per  person  per  day.  Aspen  Apartments  with 
kitchenette  and  bath,  $3.50  and  up  per  person 
per  day,  European  Plan. 

Dormitory  rooms,  $2.00  and  up  per  person  per 
day,  European  Plan,  $1.00  per  person  per  day 
with  guests  furnishing  their  own  sleeping  bags. 
Ice-skating  —  Dog  Sleds  —  Square  Dancing  — 

Tea  Dancing 

For  reservations  write  Charles  Bishop,  manager. 
Hotel  Jerome,  Aspen,  Colorado. 

For  Aspen  Winier  Movie  write  Charles  Bishop, 
Publicity  Office,  Aspen,  Colorado. 


not  to  lx*  confused  with 
New  York’s  W’hiteface  —  in  northwestern 
Montana  is  .scheduled  as  the  scene  of  the 
Xational  Downhill  and  Slalom  (’ham- 
pionships  March  4,  5  and  6.  Bowing  gra¬ 
ciously  to  the  Xational  Ski  As.sociation 
Fre.sident,  the  downhill  trail  is  dublied 
Langley  Run,  which,  says  designer  Toni 
Matt,  “will  offer  more  of  a  test  to  skiers 
than  many  other  national  courses.” 

Known  as  the  Big  Mountain,  the 
Whitefish  development  boasts  the  state’s 
first  C'onstain  lift.  32(X)  feet  long.  Big  also 
is  the  annual  snowfall,  a  whopping  260 
inches. 

GOLD  BRICK 

Bogus  Basin,  IS  miles  from  Boise, 
Idaho,  owes  its  name  to  mining  history. 
Slick  oiierators  “sidted”  the  area  with 
gold  dust,  sold  stock  and  skipiied  town. 
Xo  gold  brick  is  Bogus  Basin  ski  area, 
which  just  completed  §1(),(XX)  worth  of 
improvements  in  trail  cutting  and  renova¬ 
tion  of  the  lodge.  T-Bar  and  two  tows 
run  here. 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  replaced  a  shuttle- 


ASPEN 


COLORADO 
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The  Ski  Area  the  East  has  Waited  for 

THE  NEW 

Mount  Sunapee  State  Park  Chair  Lift 

In  Newbury,  N.  H. 

DAVID  HEALD,  Manager 

The  Nearest  Chair  Lift  to  All  Southern  New 
England  and  Metropolitan  New  York 

104  Miles  by  hishway  from  Boston 
SS9  Miles  by  hiyhway  from  New  York 

.  .  .  400  Capacity  per  hour  chair  lift 
.  .  .  Open  slope  with  1200-ft.  tow 
...  Ski  school  and  practice  slope 

...  3  —  4000-ft.  trails  for  beginners,  intermediates  and  experts 
.  .  .  Excellent  overnight  accommodations  nearby 
.  .  .  Easily  reached  by  auto,  bus  or  train 

.  .  .  Glass  enclosed  building  with  fireplaces,  lunch  bar,  waxing  room, 
sun  deck  and  ski  shop 

.  .  .  Designed,  built  and  operated  by  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
FOR  FOLDER  WRITE  —  N.  H.  Forestry  and  Recreation  Dept.,  Desk  A,  Concord,  New  Hampshire 

••••STAY  AT  THESE  NEARBY  HOTELS 


Russell's  Inn 

on  Lake  Sunapee 

Genial  hospitality  for  the  per¬ 
fect  accommodation  of  the 
entire  family 

Mary  and  Louis  Gregory 
(Keepers  of  the  Inn) 
George’s  Mills,  N.  H. 

The  Edwin  Nashes 

Invite  You  To  Visit 

The  College  Inn 

A  real  home,  set  in  the 
beautiful  town  of 
New  London 

Excellent  Food  —  Spacious 
Rooms 

Recommended  by  Duncan  Hines 

The  Hanover  Inn 

at 

Dartmouth  College 

Write  for  all-expense 

PACKAGE  PUN  INFORAAATION 


Edgewood  Inn 

is  prepared  to  serve  35  guests 
in  20  home  like  rooms  —  After¬ 
skiing  recreation  —  New  Lon¬ 
don  facilities  at  your  disposal 

Franneand  Forrest  Sampson 
Tel.  New  London  8191 


¥fild goose  Lodge 

will  be  ideal 
for  skiers  seeking 

•  Bunkrooms 

•  Meals  served  cafeteria  style 
(Full  course  breakfast,  dinner 
at  night) 

•  And  low  rates  to  match 
$5  a  day  —  Room  for  75. 

The  Country  Inn 

at  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

A  beautiful  Country  Inn 
(A  short  drive  from  the  ski  centers) 

•  Children’s  Ski  School 

•  Package  Vacation  Plan 

For  full  particulars,  write 


Sunapee  Harbor  Hotel 

Nearest  Hotel  to  lift 
45  heated  rooms 

Cocktail  lounge  —  Rathskeller 
for  dancing  —  EJlning  room  — 
Fireplaces  and  all  winter 
comforts 

American  and  European  Plan 
Michael  A.  Kancer,  Manager 

The  Dartmouth-Lake 
Sunapee  Region 

welcomes  you  to 

Sunapee  Mountain, 
the  family  ski  center 

For  list  of  accommodations 
write  to: 

The  Dartmouth-Lake 
Sunapee  Region  Association 

Box  181,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
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EQUIPMENT 


New  Gear  Suits  Skiers  From  Ground  Up 


From  Seattle  to  New  York  City  sport  l)oot,  two  large  headed  screws  in  the  ski 
shop  stockrooms  bulge  with  the  nation’s  and  a  question  mark  —  would  it  work? 
new  ski  gear.  Shopkeepers  check  inven-  The  slotted  sole  plate,  backed  by  a 
tories  that  bristle  with  radically  designed  spring  of  phosphorous  bronze,  kicked 
bindings,  improved  winter  fabrics  and  on  to  the  screw  on  the  ski  and  locked, 
plastic-soled  skis.  Army  surplus  gradually  The  heel  plate,  identical  but  with  the  slot 
fades  from  the  winter  picture. 

Conservatives  in  1936  labeled  the  cable 
binding  an  ill-conceived  ankle  crusher. 

Like  most  status-quo-only  critics,  they 
were  wrong.  Postwar  enthusiasts,  used  to 
quick  developments,  will  greet  the  Tey 
binding  more  than  halfway.  Tey  reverses 
the  entire  front  throw  procedure,  pushing 
the  boot  back  into  a  stirrup  heel  holder. 

Tey,  in  1947,  ghost-made  Alu-60  for 
the  60  Sales  Corp.  This  year  under  their 
own  emblem  Tey  sells  the  True  Hold  bind¬ 
ing  plus  an  improved  metal  ski.  On  their 
own  True  Flex  ski.  True  Hold  bindings 
can  be  moved  2}^  inches  lengthwise  to 
compensate  for  wet  or  dry  snow  condi¬ 
tions.  According  to  Tey  an  overdose  of 
ankle  twist  slips  the  toe  free. 


facturer  Thor  Groswold,  Goodman  put 
15  Sun  Valley  ski  meisters  to  work  prob¬ 
ing  the  new  binding  for  flaws.  It  involves 
four  downhill  hooks  on  the  sides  of  the 
ski  and  a  short  cable  that  catches  the 
front  edge  of  the  welt,  draws  under  the 
hooks  and  tightens  with  a  heel  throw. 

“Toni  Matt  and  I^eon  Goodman  both 
won  races  with  cable  bindings,’  says  the 
designer.  Ski  rental  shops  will  like  the 
cable  binding,  because  it  adjusts  to  boot 
sizes  4  to  13  and  is  simple  in  function  and 
design. 

Orthodox  and  Invaluable  .  .  . 

Dovre’s  newest  offering  is  nylon  coated 
cables  to  protect  metal  from  rust.  The 
company’s  top  line  of  bindings  are  fin¬ 
ished  in  highly  polished  chrome.  .  .  . 
Kandahar  cables,  made  by  Dartmouth 
Skis,  invariably  outlast  fanatical  skiers. 
.  .  .  Northland  and  Anderson  &  Thomp¬ 
son  sell  slick  streamlined  toe  irons,  both 
micromatic  and  meshed.  .  .  .  Groswold ’s 
In-line,  with  the  spring  up  front,  promises 
to  lead  with  lacers  this  year. 


CoRN’UDA  Boot 
15  Days  By  Hand 

at  right  angles  to  the  ski,  swung  into  a 
lock^  position  with  a  kind  of  shag  step. 

Spring  snow  melted  from  eastern  slopes 
before  Frank  could  try  his  invention.  So 
in  the  heat  of  summer  Murray  and  his 
sister  Anne  winged  west  to  Mt.  Rainier. 
Drawled  an  air  terminal  porter  loading 
skis  under  the  September  sun,  “Dere 
mus’  be  snow  someplace,  but  ah  don’ 
know  wheah  ’tis.” 

Murray  says,  “We  began  climbing  from 
Paradise  Inn,  loaded  with  three  pairs  of 
skis,  four  sets  of  aluminum  footings,  five 
pairs  of  boots,  two  blankets,  drills,  screw¬ 
drivers  and  hammer,  extra  clothes,  cam¬ 
eras  and  lunches.  Then  it  rained.  .  .  . 

“Two  days  later  we  unveiled  the  Murray 
binding  at  7500  feet  and  proceeded  with 
the  all  important  final  test  of  a  product 
which  had  seen  many  changes  from  its 
first  model.  We  gave  it  a  thorough  going 
over  and  left  no  question  unanswered.  For 
downhill  skiing  it  is  unsurpassed.  For  the 
long  climbing  in  the  West  it  is  ideal  — 
just  kick  your  heel  out.  Clogging  with 
snow  does  not  affect  it,  nor  does  walking 
for  10  miles  over  mud  and  rocks. 

“On  September  22  we  left  after  a  three- 
is  a  inch  snowstorm  and  a  day  later  sjwtted 
Brookl3m  Bridge.  .  .  .” 

ling  Proof  of  The  Binding  .  .  .  SKI 

d  of  NEWS,  one  of  the  three  ski  periodicals 
not  now  merged  into  SKI  Magazine,  last 
old  March  gave  readers  a  preview  of  Don 

rray  Goodman’s  cable  binding.  Before  talking 
the  production  rights  with  Denver  ski  manu¬ 


True  Hold  Binding 
2]/2  Inches  Lengthmse 


Murr.w  Footplate 
10  Miles  On  Mttd 


Safe  At  Sixty  .  .  .  From  the  North¬ 
west  A  &  T  and  Hjalmar  Hvam  bid  for 
top  popularity  with  safety  binding  en¬ 
thusiasts.  Patrons  of  both  abound  on 
local  slopes.  A  &  T’s  D  9  quick-relejise 
binding  pushes  the  toe  against  a  spinnable 
spool.  Hvam  cups  the  boot  toe  with  a 
movable,  downward-thrusting  steel 
tongue. 


WS'naiHmW 


Chistie 
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TEY  Manufacturing  Corp. 

Milford,  Conn. 


New  Tracks  in  Skis 


Tey  True-Flex  Laminated  Aluminum  Alloy  Ski 


Tirue-Flex,  the  proven  metal  ski 

is  now  offered  to  jobbers  and  dealers  direct  by 
Tey,  its  manufacturers.  The  extraordinary  reception 
given  True-Flex  last  year  by  novices  and  experts  alike 
assures  that  the  new  model  with  its  25%  increase  in 
flexibility  will  in  1948-49  be  the  choice  of  those 
skiers  demanding  the  ultimate  in  safety,  maneuverability, 
speed  and  beauty— plus  minimum  maintenance.  TVue-Flex 
skis  are  made  to  retail  at  $30.00  per  pair. 

Single  replacements  at  $15.00. 


Tey  Regular  Footblock 

Users  who  prefer  the  TVue-Flex  Ski  with  the  older  type 
of  binding  will  require  the  Tey  Footblock  of  aluminum 
alloy.  They  retail  at  $5.50. 


Tey  True-Hold  Bindings,  the  most  revolutionary 
ski  binding  improvement  in  a  decade 

After  months  of  tests  on  the  slopes  by  world  famous 
experts  resulting  in  nothing  but  superlatively  favorable 
reports,  the  TVue-Hold  Binding  is  ready  for  introduction 

to  the  public.  Only  TVue-Hold  Bindings  provide  a  rigid 
steel  heel  strap  for  perfect  control,  a  safety  toe  iron 
which  permits  the  boot  to  “kick  out”  in  a  bad  fall,  a 
thumb  screw  adjustment  for  changing  binding  location 
backward  and  forward,  positive  opening,  rapid  adjustment 
for  boot  size  and  low  compression  to  preserve  boots. 

A  model  lacking  only  the  thumb  screw  adjustment  feature 
is  available  for  use  on  wood  skis.  TVue-Hold  Bindings 
are  made  to  sell  at  $9.75  per  pair. 
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TELEPHONES 


EQUIPMENT 


Chicago’s  Jansen  Safety  Binding  claims 
that  95%  of  all  ski  jumpers  use  their  toe 
iron,  a  metal  plate  that  cups  the  toe. 


Ski  prices  of  major  concerns  range  from 
?(i0  down. 

Foreign  &  Limited  .  .  .  Attenhofers 
will  reach  U.  S.  shops  in  variable  quantity. 

.  .  .  Whether  or  not  Marius  Erickson’s 
can  comf)ete  against  U.  S.  .skis  after 
forking  over  cost-boosting  U.  S.  import 
duties  remains  to  be  seen. 

Poles  That  Stretch  .  .  .  (Iradually 
adjustable  poles  work  into  skiem’  good 
graces,  challenging  more  orthodox  models. 
Dealers  like  acljustable  poles  liecause  they 
end  speculation  involved  in  stocking 
many  sizes.  Skiers  go  for  (Iroswold  and 
Magnan  adjustables  that  will  either 
stretch  for  uphill  treks  or  shrink  to  racing 
size. 

Standard  &  T  triple  plated  chrome 
poles  with  a  leather  laced  Dural  grip  and 
natural  rubber  ring  shine  in  many  shop 
windows.  .  .  .  Same  one-year  guarantee 
aj)plies  to  poles. 

DASHING  DOWNHILL 

Mr.  Average  Skier  will  not  own  a  pair 
of  plastic  bottomed  skis  this  year.  C’hances 
are  that  he  will  stick  with  base  lacquer 
and  possibly  try  home-applied  plastic 
bases,  available  at  most  wax  counters. 

Plymold  Glazite  rates  cheers  from  skiers 
who  took  Glazite  base  over  abrasive  lava 
dust  on  Mt.  Rainier  snow  fields  this  sum¬ 
mer  without  scratching  its  surface. 
Glazite  is  a  thermo-setting  plastic, 
tougher  than  wood,  unshrinkable  and  as 
yet  insoluble.  Glazite  may  possibly  chip, 
but  patches  easily.  Waxes  clean  neatly 
from  Glazite  surfaces  without  letting 
solvents  soak  into  wood. 

A  number  of  companies  have  develope<l 
their  own  answers  to  the  plastic  sole 
question.  Otto  Schniebs  S-50  is  removable 
with  S-50  thinner.  .  .  .  Many  of  the 
plastics  involve  a  liquid  and  powder  to 
mix,  and  apply  at  once. 

Waxing  developments  point  to  one 
wax,  a  combination  base  and  running 
surface  that  needs  little  babying  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday.  Faski’s  green  base  in¬ 
corporates  s{)eed  wax  as  part  of  the 
molecular  structure. 

Miller  “3,”  newcomer  this  season,  uti¬ 
lizes  a  principle  of  molecular  friction, 
lifted  from  a  textbook  by  maker  Earl 
Miller.  According  to  Miller,  a  ski  instruc¬ 
tor  at  Brigham  Young  University,  “3” 
synchronizes  snow  and  ski  by  generating 
an  invisible  foam  on  ski  bottoms.  Tested 
against  U.  S.,  Swiss  and  Norwegian  waxes, 
all-purpose  Miller  held  its  own  on  powder, 
but  out-cla.ssed  standard  brands  on  wet 
snow,  the  makers  say. 

Smith-Johannson  wax  makers  stress 
that  Silva  waxes  cover  all  snow  conditions 
without  including  Klister  types.  Their 
wet  snow  wax  takes  the  place  of  “Klister 
and  Skare’’  and  Silva  waxes  adhere  to 
damp  cold  skis. 

Spearhead  Re<l,  made  in  W’inchester, 
Mass.,  is  reportedly  a  top  sjjeed  cold 
powder  wax,  very  durable  on  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  hard  tow  slopes. 

The  Wonder  and  Sohms  lines  highlight 
popular  brands.  .  .  .  Practically  all  lead¬ 
ing  ski  manufacturers  distribute  a  com¬ 
plete  array  of  waxes. 


BOOTS  AND  BOOTMAKERS 

Perhaps  the  snappiest  boot  on  the  U.  S. 
market  in  high  price  brackets  is  Sandler’s 
“boot  that  went  to  the  Olympics.’’  De¬ 
signed  for  U.  S.  racers,  the  Olympic  model 
features  outer  leather  tongues  that  fold 
over  laces,  like  imported  Swiss  models. 
The  Olympic  model  will  be  custom-made 
to  buyers’  specifications.  f 

“New  Tempo”  by  Bass  inclines  toward 
hYench  design  with  slightly  higher  upi)ers 
and  the  familar  Bass  overlace.  “King  of 
the  Hill,”  made  by  Chippewa  looks  like 
one  of  the  sturdiest  boots  on  the  slojjes. 

Overseas  Issue.  An  improved  post¬ 
war  status  brings  Pmro|)ean  bo()t  makers 
back  into  U.  S.  competition  this  fall. 

White  Mt.  Ski  Shops  on  Plfth  Avenue, 
New  York  import  three  Cornuda  boots 
from  one  of  the  oldest  firms  in  Italy. 
Hand-made  from  hand-tanned  leathers, 
one  Cornuda  model  follows  “the  boot 
within  a  bot)t”  principle,  sheathing  laces 
against  ice  and  water.  P'ifteen  days  of 
leathercraft  go  into  a  pair  of  Cornudas. 
Makers  use  wood  rather  than  steel  for 
shanks  since  leather  and  wood  have 
similar  specific  heats.  Reportedly  steel 
collects  moisture,  impairing  the  life  of 
surrounding  leather. 

Bally  importers  plug  the  Rominger, 
designed  by  the  European  ski  meister. 
They  are  a  sought-after  item  in  the  U.  S. 
Bally  puts  laces  under  wraps  and  protects 
ankle  bones  with  extra  sponge  padding. 

Dartmouth  Skis  import  the  Te-Ma  and 
Prager  boots.  Mt.  Blanc  brings  in  a 
French  style  boot  with  high  uppers. 

Boot  trends  suggest  more  attention  to 
foot  contours,  approaching  dress  shoe 
comfort. 


. 

1000.foet  coil  (28  lbs.) 

$6.50 

16  Ibi*'  *****"•’ *'•"*•  Wolghi  only 

New,  half-mile  reels  (2600  feet).  Each. . . .  $15eOO 
All  prices  FOB  Sacramento.  No  COO. 

Collfomia  residents  odd  2'/^%  for  ~ 

sales  tax.  Send  Check  or  Money 
Order.  \ 

For  complete  details...  /  \ 


Socramento,  Colifomio 


SKEEP 


INSTANTLY  - 
Spreads  Tips  and 
Blocks  Camber  on 
Skis  from  5'  4"  to 
6'  10" 


!  TWO  BOARDS,  COLD  SNOW 

U.  S.  skis,  patterned  after  Norwegian 
models  circa  1930,  prove  the  soundest 
design  for  racing  and  recreation.  Although 
ski  design  cannot  match  rapid  fire  innova- 
I  tions  in  ski  accessories,  ski  makers  keep 
I  an  ear  to  the  ground  and  come  up  with 
I  new  angles  like  Northland  and  Groswold 
top  edg  is  and  plastic  soles. 

Anderson  &  Thompson  stick  with 
laminated  hickories  and  their  top  Sun 
Valley  model  sports  two  tone  beauty. 
Paris  will  make  solid  hickory  skis  for 
A  &  T.  These  skis  mount  a  lettner  tyi)e 
Lock-Edge  requiring  only  one  screw  per 
joint  ...  A  &  T  skis  carry  a  year’s  guar¬ 
antee  against  breakage,  a  healthy  display 
of  A  &  T  self  confidence. 

I  Tey  Mfg.  claims  to  make  the  only 
aluminum  ski  in  the  U.  S.  this  year. 
Fashioned  from  laminated  alclad  alloy. 
True  Flex  is  baked  in  infra  red  heat  and 
yields  20%  more  flexibility  than  last 
year’s  model.  Metal  skis  face  much  con¬ 
troversy  and  their  utility  depends  largely 
on  local  snow  conditions.  Integral  edges 
and  wearability  are  major  selling  points. 

Splitkeins  by  S.  L.  Allen  stick  by  the 
familiar  flat  sU  with  contrEisting  walnut 
and  natural  finish. 


Decorative 
and  Simply  Mounted 


Equally  Convenient 
for  Summer  Storage 
and  for  Winter  Use. 


Price  •  $6.90  Each 
or  $6.50  Ea.  for  2 
or  More  Delivered 
Postpaid  Anywhere  in 
U.  S.  A. 


No  C.O.D.  Please- 
Send  Check  or 
Money  Order  to 


MARNOCK.  Mfg'rs. 

251  Cofumbut  Av«. 

BOSTON  16,  MASS. 
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TINKERS— EVERS— CHANCE 

Ski  teachers  are  on  the  move.  The 
school  with  the  same  instructors  as  last 
year  will  be  the  exception.  Toni  Matt  is 
bound  for  Montana’s  Whitefish  area  with 
Olympian  Gene  Gillis  as  assistant.  The 
word  is  that  Emile  Allias  will  he  racing 
coach  at  Sun  Valley.  Otto  Lang’s  job  as 
ski  school  head  will  be  kept  warm  by 
Johnny  Litchfield,  while  Otto  is  away 
movie-making. 


SKI-BOOTS 


Luggi  Foeger 
—  To  YosemUe 


Luggi  Foeger  returns  to  Yosemite  in 
California  and  America’s  top  jumper 
Gordy  Wren  is  now  a  civilian  instructor 
at  Camp  Carson.  Gordy  and  Jean  Max¬ 
well  of  Aspen  went  altarward  this  sum¬ 
mer. 

Alf  Engen  pairs  with  brother  Sverre  in 
the  school  at  Alta  and  Steve  Knowlton 
is  leaving  the  “simon  pure”  ranks  to  join 
the  Friedl  Pfeifer  and  Fred  Iselin 
school  at  Aspen.  Hans  “Peppi”  Teich- 
ner,  one  of  Sun  Valley’s  early  instructors 


You’ll  feel  the  difference 
instantly  when  you  try  on  King-of-the-Hill  ski  boots.  Built  by 
Original  Chippewa  master  craftsmen,  the  sponge  rubber  and  soft 
leather  lined  quarters  of  King-of-the-Hill  ski  boots  cushion  your 
feet .  .  .  give  greater  security  and  balance. 

To  enjoy  the  best  this  season,  and  for  years  to  come,  make  yours 
King-of-the-Hill — one  of  many  patterns  of  Original  Chippewa 
ski  boots  in  varying  price  ranges. 

For  work  or  play  outdoors.  Original  Chippewa  boots  fill  your 
every  need.  See  your  Original  Chippewa  dealer  first! 

EXCLUSIVE  CHIPPEWA  FEATURES-BUILT  FOR  THOSE  WHO  CARE  ^ 

•  Brazil  ski  grain  leather  — waterproofed  for  durability! 

•  Sponge  rubber  cushioned  quarters  — for  comforti 

•  Super  steel  reinforced  arch  — for  stability! 

•  High-low  ski  hitch— for  versatility!  _ 

•  Built  by  master  craftsmen— for  your  satisfaction!  ^ 


MOmt 

Look  for  this 
il  on  Every  Pair  % 


1  “ORIGINAL’ 

CHIPPEWA  SHOES 

CHIPPEWA  SHOE  CO 

CHIPPEWA  FALLS  WLS 


BOOT 


SHOE 


LACES 


^irvtAi 


C/otui7cum< 

Ski^hjop 


NYLON*  WAXED  COTTON 
LACES 


COLORS 

WHITE ‘YELLOW*  RED 


RHODE  ISLAND  TEXTILE  CO. 

PAWTUCKET  .  R.  I . 


Alf  Engen 
—  To  Alia 
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and  more  recently  head  of  the  Sugar  Loaf 
school  at  Leland,  Michigan,  is  also  Aspen- 
bound. 

Otto  Eugen  Schniebs  has  been  named 
ski  coach  at  St.  Lawrence  University  and 
football  coach  John  McLaughry  of 
Union  College  will  also  coach  skiing  at  the 
Schenectady  school. 

Walt  Prager  is  back  at  Dartmouth  and 
Marshall  and  Lib  Fitzgerald,  formerly 
of  Hanover,  Aspen  and  Yosemite,  will 
direct  a  new  school  at  Xew  Hampshire’s 
Cannon  Mountain. 

Canada’s  famous  racing  twins,  Rhona 
and  Rhoda  Wurtele,  jilan  to  l)ecome 
Mrs.  Gene  Gillis  and  Mrs.  Arnole 
Eaves,  respectively,  in  a  double  ceremony 
at  Montreal  this  month. 

FAMILY  CIRCLE 

Colorado’s  top  social  event  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  was  the  marriage  of  champagne 
chiffon  gowned  Anina  Hilken  Paepcke, 
daughter  of  Chicago’s  industrialist  and 
Xo.  1  citizen  of  Aspen,  to  Leonard  H. 
Woods,  vehement  exponent  of  wide-o|)en 
racing  rules,  Dartmouth  grad  and  chief  of 
Aspen’s  ski  patrol.  Orange  blossoms  also 


MMMATiD 
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Wear  thrink-treated  Wigwam  Socks  on  ski 
slope  or  skating  rink  .  .  .  then  wash  and 
wear  them  ogain.  Repeat  indefinitely.  The 
all-wool,  cushioned  comfort  is  still  there  for 
you  to  enjoy  .  .  .  because  Wigwams  are 
STA-SIZED  for  lasting  comfort.  In  brilliant 
solid  colors  or  combinations.  Buy  them  for 
yourself  or  as  a  gift.  Wear  Wigwams  — 
Wigwams  wear  welll 


base  that  is 

permanent.  Strong- 

er  than  wood.  Smooth, 

easy  to  apply.  Most  durable  base 

ever  developed. 


Naii  Kiit  lisiiry  Ci.,  Sliliiiai,  Wis. 

at  hading  sporting  goods  and  dopertmoni  stores 


This  HANDY  3  flat  pack  contains 

3  speed  waxes 

for  varying  snow  _ 

conditions  to 

assure  maxi-  I 

mum  speed.  / /  r-y— 

Each  of  these  //  ^  4. 
available  in  in-  //  A 
dividual  larger  Q 

sizes. 


Len  Woods 
Married  Boss’s  Daughter 

for  mountaineer  and  writer  Hal  Burton, 
and  Henrietta  Ward,  now  at  home  “on 
the  plains’’  of  Astoria,  Long  Island.  Stowe 
ski  teachers  Frances  Louise  Harrison 
and  Kerr  Alexander  Sparks  said  “I  do” 
at  Malverne,  Pa.  in  August. 

Sally  and  Fred  Pabst  of  Big  Bromley 
fame  became  proud  parents  of  Paula 
Charlotte  Pabst  August  24.  Art  Draper 
has  left  Whiteface  to  do  ski  survey  work 
for  X^ew  York  State.  Currently  he  is  com¬ 
pleting  proposal  for  new  state  area  on 
Pete  Gay  Mt.  above  North  Creek  in 
.\dirondacks  following  thorough  study  of 
area  with  former  champ  and  now  head  of 
Empire  State  Ski  School,  Dot  Hoyt  Nebel. 

Last  year’s  Dartmouth  captain  Mal¬ 
colm  McLane  and  wife  Susan  Neidlin- 
ger  McLane  have  arrived  in  England 
where  Malcolm  will  study  law  for  two 
years  under  a  Rhodes  Scholarship  at 
Cambridge.  Father  and  Judge  John 
McLane,  who,  with  Mrs.  Mcl^ane,  heads 
one  of  America’s  most  ardent  skiing 
families,  preceded  his  son  to  England  as 
a  Rhodes  Scholar  years  ago. 


A  AT  SOLE  PROTECTORS  will 
hold  permanently  in  place. 
Partially  preform- 
®d,  will  fit  all  sizes 
f  of  ski  boots. 

^  A  Fastens  from  top 
and  bottom  saving 
sides  of  the  shoe 


IS  Dependable 

Models  and  Prices 
ranging  from  Children’s 
to  expert's. 

Demand  and  get 
genuine  Dovre. 


All  A  A  T  PRODUCTS  of 
Better  Dealers  Everywhere 


DOVRE  SKI  BINDING,  INC 

West  Concord,  Massachusetts 
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Athletic  Directors 

Convinced  that  intercollegiate  skiing 
was  sorely  in  need  of  more  information 
concerning  itself,  Johnny  Rand,  quiet, 
efficient,  long-time  champion  of  college 
skiing,  recently  conducted  a  survey  of  the 
sport. 

Under  the  mantle  of  Chairman  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Committee  of  the  National 
Ski  Association,  Rand  aimed  18  questions 
at  85  athletic  directors  within  the  snow- 
belt.  It  is  noteworthy  that  an  excellent 
return  of  33  questionnaires  was  received. 

The  survey  asked  these  direct  questions 
with  replies  as  follows: 

1.  Is  skiing  an  organized  sport  on 
your  campus?  Yes,  30;  No,  3. 

2.  If,  yes,  does  the  ski  team  fall  un¬ 
der  the  jurisdiction  of :  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Department?  (26);  Physical 
Education  Department?. (8);  Outing 
Club?  (Controlled  by  administration)  (2) 
(Student  controlled)  (1);  No  answer  (2). 
(Ten  colleges  report^  joint  Intercollegiate 
and  Physical  Education  Departments  so 
survey  tabulations  were  made  under  both 
headings.) 

3.  Is  skiing  listed  as  a  major  or 
minor  sport?  Minor,  17;  Major,  11; 
Don’t  know,  2;  No  answer,  3. 

4.  How  is  the  ski  team  hnanced?  By 
athletic  department  as  other  teams,  25; 
Club  dues,  5;  Other  methods,  2;  No  an¬ 
swer,  2. 

5.  How  does  financial  support  of  the 
ski  team  compare  to  provisions  of¬ 
fered  members  of  the  golf,  tennis, 
swimming  and  other  similar  sports 
teams  (i.e.  so-called  carry-over  sports)? 
Same;  Yes,  24. 

6.  How  does  the  number  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  ski  team  compare  with 
reporting  candidates  for  other  sports 
on  your  program?  Approximately  the 
same,  20;  smaller,  11 ;  larger,  1 ;  no  answer, 
2. 

7.  Do  you  have  a  paid  coaching 
staff  for  your  ski  team?  Yes,  20;  No, 
11;  No  answer,  1.  (Three  negative  replies 
were  qualified  with  the  explanation  that 
no  sport  on  the  program  has  the  services 
of  professional  coaches). 

8.  How  many  competitions  will  be 
scheduled  this  winter?  The  average 
number  taken  from  21  replies  was  6.75. 

9.  What  facilities  does  college  or 
university  maintain  for  development 
of  skiing?  Nine  colleges  reported  owner¬ 
ship  of  slope  and  tow  facilities;  seven 
maintained  jumps,  and  others  replied 
with  a  wide  variety  of  answers  from 
lodges  at  nearest  facilities,  etc. 

10.  Is  intramural  ski  competition 
sponsored  on  your  campus?  Yes,  16; 
No,  16;  No  answer,  1. 

11.  How  many  recreational  skiers 
do  you  estimate  there  are  in  your 
student  body?  Total  number  from  all 
reporting  colleges,  3700. 

12.  How  far  does  your  ski  team 
travel  for  practice?  Answers  ranged 


Polled  On  Skiing 

from  1 10  miles  to  220  yards.  For  competi¬ 
tion?  Replies  generally  indicated  expense, 
not  distance,  was  the  deciding  factor. 

13.  Are  individuals  supported  (trav¬ 
elling  expenses)  when  entering  indi¬ 
vidual  championship  competition? 
Yes,  14;  No,  12;  Partially  depending  on 
the  meet,  6;  No  answer,  2. 

14.  Under  what  eligibility  rules  do 
your  skiers  compete?  Replies  varied 
from  a  frank  “None”  to  the  standard, 
“Same  rule  governing  other  teams  on  the 
campus.” 

15.  What  is  the  general  attitude 
toward  skiing  as  an  intercollegiate 
sport  on  your  campus?  Enthusiastic, 
excellent,  etc.,  10. 

16.  Does  any  member  of  the  con¬ 
trolling  body  governing  intercollegi¬ 
ate  sports  on  your  campus  ski  as  a 
recreational  pastime?  Yes,  19;  No,  10; 
No  answer,  4. 

17.  Does  your  college  or  university 
belong  to  a  division  of  organized  ski¬ 
ing?  Yes,  25;  No,  6;  No  answer,  2. 

18.  Would  intercollegiate  participa¬ 
tion  be  improved  by  closer  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  NCAA?  Yes,  15;  No,  5; 
No  answer,  6;  Perhaps,  1;  very  doubtiul, 
1 ;  Can’t  tell,  1 ;  I  believe  so,  1 ;  Question 
mark,  3. 

Comments  that  accompanied  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  will  likely  be  as  helpful  to  the 
Committee’s  use  of  the  findings  Jis  the 
direct  answers. 

One  irate  correspondent  from  the  far 
west  wrote,  “Athletic  departments  have 
shown  themselves  generally  uninterested 
and  incompetent  as  far  as  skiing  in  this 
section  is  concerned.  It  is  preferable  to 
have  college  ski  clubs  integrate  with  re¬ 
gional  associations.  The  ski  associations 
are  in  a  position  to  help,  and  do  help 
with  all  phases,  particularly  competition. 
V’ested  interests  in  ‘traditional’  sports 
don’t  care  much  about  encouraging  a  new 
one.” 

This  often  echoed  thought  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  survey  itself  if  the  Directors 
are  to  be  taken  on  their  word.  Ten  an¬ 
swered  that  they  w'ere  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
porters  of  skiing.  Others  were  a  little  be¬ 
wildered  by  their  own  say  so,  but  only 
four  show"^  any  indication  of  direct  op¬ 
position.  Two  of  these  four  qualified  their 
antipathy  by  stating  that  financial  prob¬ 
lems,  not  personal  feelings,  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  attitude. 

One  highly  controversial  subject  the 
survey  shed  some  light  on  was  the  matter 
of  eligibility  standards  in  skiing.  Most  of 
the  looseness  is  not  specifically  an  ill  of 
skiing,  but  is  representative  of  the  va¬ 
riety  of  codes  to  be  found  from  coast  to 
coast.  One  director  expressed  the  opinions 
of  several  of  his  profession  by  stating, 
“Regular  or  normal  eligibility  rules  should 
prevail  which  exclude  free  lance  skiers 
who  are  merely  members  of  an  Outing 
Club  and  who  are  under  no  restrictions 
with  regard  to  academic  standings.” 


STEP  OUT  WITH 


the  graceful  and  the  functional  for 
true  femininity  on  the  slopes. 


Made  of  Reeves'  Byrd  Cloth  and 
Whitman's  Gabardine . . .  Sold  in  all 
leading  stores,  including: 

Filena's,  Boston  . . .  Lord  t  Taylor,  New  York 
B.  Forman,  Rochester... Wanamaker,  Philadelphia 


Horne's,  Pittsburgh  .  ,  .  Higbee  Co.,  Cleveland 
J.  L.  Hudson,  Detroit  .  .  ,  Boston  Store,  Milwaukee 
Young-Quinlan  Co.,  Minneapolis 
Z.  C.  M.  I.,  Salt  Lake  City 


^  Georgette  Thio/iere— "French 
Champion  and  gentrally 
acknowledged  the  world's 
leading  female  skier"  (Newsweek) 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


Frkdcric  j.  Dormer 

NEW  YORK 
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MacKenna  offers  the  new 
improved  Ski-Slack.  Designed 
for  more  comfort  .  .  .  longer 
wear  and  streamlined  for  wind 
resistance.  New  large  booked 
and  zippered  pockets.  Roomy 
yet  smartly  tapered.  Fine 
elastic  waistband  and  under 

arch.  No  gaps,  bunching  or 
creeping.  Made  to  conform  to 
your  body  in  the  most  intricate 
maneuvers.  In  heavy 
waterproofed  pink  or  black 
elastique  and  all  wool  worsted 
heavyweight  gabardine  in  all 
colors.  About  $22.50. 

At  fine  stores  everywhere  or  write 


SAtmEXNA 

SKI  SLACKS 

100  FIFTH  AVE,,  NEW  YORK  11 


Such  a  sweeping  condemnation  is  not 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  great  majority 
reported  that  their  skiers  were  supervised 
by  the  same  eligibility  rules  as  all  other 
teams.  It  is,  however,  a  known  fact  that 
skiing  could  make  a  tremendous  step  for¬ 
ward  as  an  intercollegiate  sport  if  it  imme¬ 
diately  stam|)ed  out  all  indications  that 
it  lacked  a  strict  code  of  eligibility.  Num- 
l)er  one  pos.sibility  is  a  recodification  of 
the  I.S.U.  rules  to  bar  freshmen  from 
comjjetition.  This  would  place  skiing  in 
line  with  other  major  sports.  On  the  sur¬ 
prising  side  is  the  rather  heavy  vote  cast 
for  the  closer  relation.ship  with  the  XCAA. 
This  move  seems  unnecessary  for  skiing. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  benefits  would 
accrue.  Unquestionably,  the  affirmative 
answers  came  from  a  belief  that  if  no 
other  manner  could  be  found  to  eliminate 
the  inconsistencies  of  eligibility,  then  the 
XCAA  was  one  answer,  if  not  a  perfect 
one. 

...  Of  Things  to  Come,  Western 
Style :  The  competitive  scene  in  the  We.st 
is  hardly  less  nebulous  this  year  than  in 
the  past.  Many  competitors  who  are  also 
students  just  don’t  know'  the  time  re¬ 
quirements  of  scholarship  w  ith  respect  to 
training  and  racing  schedule.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  at  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  whose  once  l)eaten  (second  behind 
Middlebury  at  Sun  Valley  last  year),  and 
otherwise  consistently  excellent  team 
should  be  back  without  loss  of  any  men 
and  the  addition  of  several  promising 
ones. 

Foremost  addition  is  Dave  Faires, 
member  of  the  U.  S.  Olympic  team  this 
year.  When  Dave  can  shake  the  plague  of 
recurring  injuries  and  particularly  a  trick 
ankle,  he  is  difficult  to  beat  in  any  league. 
Bob  St.  Louis,  a  good  choice  for  the  Brad- 
j  ley  Plate  this  year,  is  entering  Law'  School 
and  may  l)e  forced  to  stick  close  to  his 
desklamp. 

Buster  Campbell  is  to  be  highly  recom¬ 
mended  for  developing  the  highest  degree 
of  team  spirit  yet  noted  in  western  inter¬ 
collegiate  circles.  With  his  coaching  abil¬ 
ity  the  Huskies  remain  an  obvious  threat 
for  national  honors. 

But  Washington  isn’t  the  only  college 
on  the  scene.  >^attle  University,  a  metro¬ 
politan,  Catholic  endow  ed,  co-^ucaticnal 
college,  has  for  some  time  longe<l  to  meet 
the  towering  hulk  of  the  Huskies  on  com¬ 
mon  ground.  It  api)ears  that  this  will  l)e 
done  in  the  coming  ski  season. 

A  Transfusion:  Eastern  Intercollegi¬ 
ate  skiing  will  be  spiced  with  a  rivah-j' 
betw  een  Middlebury  and  Dartmouth  that 
will  l>e  equal  to  30  blood  transfusions  for 
the  sport.  The  Big  Green  will  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  return  of  Olympian  Colin 
Stewart  and  a  determination  new  to  the 
too  long  complacent  Indians.  The  champs 
have  not  gone  backwards,  though,  and 
Middlebury  remains  the  class  until 
proven  otherwise. 


Mount  Waterman’s  $8-10,000  super 
warming  house  has  modern  lines  designed 
by  Pasadena  skier-architect  Arthur  La- 
vagnino.  Below'  in  the  valley  orange 
groves  stretch  toward  Mt.  Palomar’s 
telescopic  eye.  The  Santa  Monica  club  has 
built  a  good-sized  shelter  on  Waterman 
too,  near  their  own  tow. 


NEW  WARMING  HUT 
5  ROPE  TOWS 
SKI  SCHOOL 
SKI  RENTALS 
NEWCOMBS  INN 


NEWCOMB  RANCH 
LA  CANADA.  CALIFORNIA 
ANGELES  NATIONAL  FOREST 


Try 

your 

skill 


Ski 


DUTCH  HILL 

Hearlwellville,  Vermont 

■sir  -^r  ☆  ☆  ☆ 

Vermont's  complete 
Alpine  Uft  Area 
NEAREST  TO  YOU! 
Boston,  Mats.  136  mi. 

Bridseport,  Conn.  1S6  mi. 

New  York  City  165  mi. 


Alpine  Lift*  Rope  Tow*  Certified 
Ski  School  *  Open  Slopes  *  Trails 
Restaurant  *  Parking 

WRITE  for  16  mm  color  film 
Transportation  charges  only 

NEW  FOLDER  AND  VACATION  OUIDE 


Dutch  Hill 

Hoorlwollvillo,  Vt. 
(R.F.D.  NorMi  Adomi,  Mast.) 
Tol.  Roadtboro,  VI.,  17RS 
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18N.W.  23rd  Ave. 


Portland  10,  Ore 


SAFETY 


FROM  LABOR  &  STRAIN 

In  a  make-or-break  effort  to  place 
the  National  Ski  Association  on  a  sound 
financial  footing,  bigwigs  of  the  NSA 
have  labored  and  strainerl  on  a  fund  rais¬ 
ing  program  they  Ixilieve  will  receive 
wholehearted  support  of  skiers. 

There  are  two  distinct  plans  for  seeking 
the  support  of  all  who  ski : 

The  Nickel-a-Day  and/or  Nickel-a- 
Xight  plan  inaugurated  two  winters  ago, 
and  the  so-called  “Package  Plan”  de¬ 
signed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  great 
majority  who  believe  in  “local  option.” 

Since  many  skiers  are  already  familiar 
with  the  NAD  and  NAN  program,  suf¬ 
fice  to  say  that  the  program  is  devoid  of  all 
high-pressure  effort  and  asks  only  that 
the  individual  let  his  conscience  be  his 
guide.  Heretofore  the  hotel  owner  has 
lieen  the  key  figure  in  collections.  This 
winter  the  tow  operators  will  lie  brought 
into  the  plan  to  include  skiers  making  one 
<lay  trips  to  nearby  slojies. 

Cellophane  Wrapped  :Comj)letelynew 
pricetl  at  .S2.00  for 


TH£  pmm  SAmy  smmi 


Have  more  fun  with  safety.  Use  the  bindings  thot 
hold  your  skis  os  steady  os  solid  bindings  yet  release 
automatically  in  o  bad  spill.  The  only  binding  with  o 
5-way  release.  No.  300  Control  model  (illustrated 
above)  or  No.  200  Precision  model  $4.95  —  with 
coble  assembly  $9.95. 


is  the  “Package,’  . 

Seniors  and  $1.(X)  for  Juniors.  The  donor 
or  memlier  will  receive  as  evidence  of  his 
or  her  contribution  a  pin  and  a  brief 
pamphlet,  telling  what  the  money  is  for 
and  liow  it  will  lie  usetl. 

The  object  of  local  ojition  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  areas  having  tlifferent  skiing 
conditions  to  make  their  fair  contribution 
without  jienalizing  any  sjiecial  group.  The  j 
\dtimate  objective  would  lie  to  have  every 
skier  a  S2.00  or  $1.00  contributor  ev'ery 
year.  However,  this  is  hardly  fair  for 
those  who  ski  jierhaps  only  one  or  two 
week-ends.  Therefore,  the  choice  of  the 
“jiackage”  or  “nickel-plan”  does  not 
jienalize  anybody. 

Skiers  should  face  the  facts  squarely 
on  the  fund  raising  activities  of  the  NSA. 
There  will  lie  no  national  organization  of 
skiing  if  financial  aid  is  not  forthcoming. 

Skiers  should  take  due  note  of  the  ])ro- 
))osed  budget  for  the  NS.\  and  study  with 
care  why  $143,200  has  lieen  set  as  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  re()uired. 

The  National  Ski  Patrol  System  has 
lieen  allocated  a  sizable  share  of  exjiendi- 
tures,  or  $57,200. 

Conceived  as  a  “labor  of  love,”  sub¬ 
sidized  by  the  War  Department  during 
the  war,  the  NSPS  is  an  obvious  service 
to  every  skier. 

Wanted:  Support:  Kx))ensesfor  pnij}- 
erly  conducting  the  NSPS  hav'e  grown 
liecause  the  job  to  lie  done  has  increased 
with  the  growth  of  skiing  itself.  Few 
thinking  jieople  would  suggest  that  volun¬ 
teer  jiatrohnen  lie  removed  from  the 
slopes  across  the  nation,  yet  few  jiause  to 
examine  the  cost  of  having  their  friendly 
jirotection  availalile. 

Three  hundred  local  jiatrols  cut  into 
the  budget  to  the  tune  of  $.30,000.  Pajier 
work  at  headquarters  entails  the  full  time 
(‘inployment  of  two  secretaries  on  a  salary 
of  $3,000  iier  year  each.  It  has  liecome  big 
business  —  our  business  --  to  include  the 
word  safety  in  skiing’s  vocabulary. 

The  price  the  NS-\  asks  from  us  for  its 
complete  responsibility  for  organizing  the 
s|M)rt  nationally  seems  little  enough 
indeed. 


Suppliers  to  American  and  Canadian 
Olympic  Ski  Teams. 


The  Most  Practical  Portable  Ski-Tow 
for  Ski  Groups,  Resorts,  Hill  Owners 


Easy  to  transport,  easy  to  set  up,  easy  to  use!  Designed, 
engineered  and  manufactured  by  a  group  of  ski  instructors  and 
expert  skiers.  With  its  unique  SNOWFLOAT  aluminum  and 
stainless  steel  toboggan  with  tubular  runners  .  ,  .  7  H.  P.  Briggs  & 
Stratton  engine  .  .  .  RUNRITE  rope  guide  .  .  .  and  1,200  foot 
one-half  inch  manila  COLUMBIAN  Ski-Tow  rope,  skiers  and 
operators  everywhere  are  turning  to  NORRO  Porta-Tow.  It's 
surprisingly  low  in  cost,  too.  Available  with  or  without  con¬ 
venient  dolly  type  trailer,  so  write  today  for  full  details. 


Manufactured  By 

Division  of:  Biersach  & 
Niedermeyer  Co. 

1937  N.  Hubbard  Straal 
Milwauke*  13,  Wisconsin 
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SNOW  VALLEY 


MANCHESTER,  VERMONT'S 
friendly,  Alpine  area  •  lifts  •  tows 
•  ski  school  •  restaurant  known  for 
good  food  •  one  of  the  earliest 
and  latest  seasons  in  the  East  • 


Hospitality  reigns  e  spacious 
lounge  •  cocktail  lounge  •  good 
food  •  a  Duncan  Hines  selection 
•  $8-10  daily,  per  person,  Amn. 
plan  •  Write  for  Color  Brochure  S. 


^HOPPIKin 

Stores  Cadge  Gadgets  Galore 


ANNOUNCING 


BOOT-LOC 


SPEARHEAD 

A  The  first  important  develop- 

_y  ment  in  boot>to-ski  security 

since  cable  bindings. 

jmlM  "Screws"  boots  to  sUs! 

Pits  tmy  size  boot.' 
n.^pS)  Five  Screw  attscbment! 

.  n^R'i  For  tops  in  downhill  control, 
y  write 

SPEARHEAD  SKI  EQUIPMENT 

Established  1936 
WINCHESTER.  MASSACHUSETTS 
Makers  qf  Lacquers,  Waxes,  Cleaner,  Bindings, 
Water^Proqf,  Toe  Irons,  etc. 


Smokes  and  Blows  ...  fit  com¬ 
pactly  in  this  saddle  stitched  top  grain 
cowhide  purse  exclusive  with  Andr6. 
With  a  workmanlike  buckle  closing,  the 
back  of  the  case  is  slotted  to  slide  on  the 
matching  belt  for  free-handed  ease.  The 
purse  is  wide  enough  for  two  packs  of 
cigarettes  or  one  and  several  hankies. 
And  it’s  deep  enough  for  your  favorite 
king-sized  brand.  Before  the  tax,  the 
belt  and  bag  cost  $25.00,  plus  an  optional 
$3.00  for  a  pair  of  hand.some  gold-finished 
block  initials. 


Electric  Shavers  Work  ...  in  cur¬ 
rentless  locales  with  the  handy  Plug-In 
from  Abercrombie  &  Fitch.  A  portable 
power  plant  for  electric  razors  only,  this 
small,  lightweight  unit  assures  100  shaves 
—  and  even  supplies  the  needed  mirror  — 
for  a  low  $2.95. 

Dry  Sitzmarks  ...  are  {)erfectly 
possible  if  you’re  well  sprayed  with  the 
wonder  liquid,  AQU.\  PRUF.  A  spraying 
of  Aqua  Pruf  on  any  fabric  except  those 
containing  rubber  will  let  you  shed  mois¬ 
ture  from  snow  or  rain  until  the  garment 
is  dry  cleaned  or  a  hot  liquid  is  applied. 
A  four  ounce  bottle  with  a  metal  spray 
attachment  costs  $1.00  postpaid  from 
Uttal’s,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York. 


VMgpU  To  Suit 
the  Expert 

Good  skiers  are  fussy  about  fit  and 
workmanship.  If  you  want  well  cut  in¬ 
structor  type  ski  pants  buy  Taylor’s. 

Skis-Boots-Poles-Apparel 
Sand  for  Gift  List 


Taylor  Building,  22  E  42d  St.,  Now  York  17 
MU  2-4aoo 


Deluxe  Travelling  ...  is  assured  for 
the  one  who  packs  his  ski  trousers  in  this 
top  grain  cowhide  bar  bag  from  Aber¬ 
crombie  &  Fitch,  New  York.  Zippered  and 
strapped,  it  has  an  unobtrusive  outside 
zippered  compartment  complete  with  two 
pint  flasks  in  leather  covers,  four  metal 
shot  glasses  and  corkscrew-bottle  opener 
combination.  Firmly  strapped  in  place, 
there’ll  be  no  telltale  clink  of  glass  as  you 
walk  in.  $84.00  takes  care  of  the  price  and 
tax. 

Show  Your  Preference  .  .  .  for  your 
favorite  resort  with  one  of  the  colorfully 
embroidered  shoulder  patches  exclusive 
with  Andr5,  $1.00  buys  a  poplin  patch 
embroidered  with  an  easily  recognized 
scene  from  Sun  Valley,  North  Conway, 
Stowe,  Big  Bromley,  Split  Rock,  Timber- 
line  Lodge  or  Alta. 


PRE-SEASON  SALE 
SKI  EQUIPMENT 
AND  CLOTHING 


A  private  sale  for 

readers  of  Ski  II-  C" 

lustrated!  Our  reg-  '"'y 

ular  fine  quality  ski  \ 

equipment  and 

clothing  are  offered 

at  prices  making  it  yy^y^^ 

worth  your  while  to  yyyy^ 

anticipate  the  com- 

ing  season's  needs. 

Sale  ends  December  1st.  IX  rite  or  come  in! 


Warm  Fingers  .  .  .  are  guaranteed 
for  your  off-slope  moments  in  these  100% 
wool  knit  gloves  by  Hansen.  Pink,  white, 
yellow  and  black  gloves  are  brightenecl 
with  gay  contrasting  hand  embroidery  on 
the  cuff.  About  $3.00  at  Bloomingdales, 
New  York. 


CAMP  AND  TRAIL  OUTFITTERS 

112  Chsmbort  Str«9f  •  York  7 

BArclay  7-5895 


For  Skiers  Who  Take  Their  Skiing  Seriously 
Sun  Valley  Ski  Apparel 


New  KacNing  Motlel  Ski  Troiisers  for  Men  and  Vi  tniicii  •  N( 

ineliidiiiK  the  FanioiiN  “Fireball”  Parka  ff>r  nieii  and  the  ' 

men  —  Imth  made  of 

our  M«>iintaineer  (doth 

•  Fahries  that  are  the  ^ 

residl  of  l.d  ^  ears  of  De-  \ 

velopmenl.  \  ^  , 


■See  These  (iarsiien  I: 
at  Your  Retnifer 


Monufacturing  Company,  Boston  14,  Mastochusolts 
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JUNIORS 


Peewees  Prove  Racing  Fun 


Hanover’s  F]xperimental  Team 
Their  Skiing  Thrives  on  Competition 


In  none  of  the  many  uncharted  waters 
of  American  skiing,  does  a  voyager  sail 
into  more  controversial  seas  than  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  skiing. 

There  is  almost  unanimous  agreement 
that  “everything  should  be  done  to  help 
the  kids,”  but  far  from  complete  accord 
on  the  best  method  of  approach. 

On  the  one  extreme,  there  are  those  who 
insist  that  the  only  key  contribution  to 
the  children  in  their  community  is  to 
make  certain  that,  rich  or  poor,  all  have 
the  necessary  equipment  to  explore  the 
wonders  of  the  sport.  Beyond  this  point 
they  say,  “Leave  them  alone.” 

S'o  one  will  disagree  that  equipment  is 
THE  major  hurdle,  an  obstacle  not  as  yet 
fully  leveled.  But  until  recent  winters, 
money  was  no  guarantee  that  children 
could  be  given  ^equate  skis,  bindings, 
and  boots  even  in  those  areas  organized  to 
supply  equipment  on  a  democratic  basis. 

Cute  and  Secure.  Among  the  fore¬ 
most  contributions  ever  made  to  the  very 
little  children  was  the  production  of  the 
Dartmouth  Junior  Binding.  Kids  could 
look  cute,  but  just  couldn’t  ski  well  until 
a  fundamentally  sound,  sturdy  control 
binding  was  placed  on  the  market.  Any 
parent  who  has  shifted  his  child  from  the 
loose,  leather-strap,  clam})-on  to  the  snug- 
fitting  rubt)er  cable  will  add,  “.\men.” 

There  was  until  this  winter  a  scarcity  of 
topnotch  skis  for  the  child  who  is  ca|iiible 
of  more  tlian  riding  the  class  sloj)es.  This 
ye^ir  several  manufacturers  will  supply 
sijtisfactory  skis.  Boots  remain  fair  to 
p<K)r  probably  because  of  the  industry’s 
fear  that  parents  will  not  pay  for  lietter 
boots. 

.Vfter  this  momentary  digression  from 
the  main  point,  we  return  to  the  extreme 
w  here  we  find  there  are  those  who  l)elieve 
with  alt  sineerity  that  the  l)est  metho<t  of 
conducting  a  children’s  ski  program  lies  in 
eom[)etition  —  not  in  dull  rej)etition  of 
lessons  from  the  age  of  three  until  the 
high  school  coach  takes  over,  nor  in  a 
laissez-faire  approach. 

Though  the  belief  is  most  commonly 
•lenied,  the  disciples  of  competition  for 
Juniors  (12  and  under)  hold  to  their  the¬ 


ory  that,  via  comi)etition,  children  have  I 
more  fun  on  skis  than  otherwise. 

To  prove  this  and  other  ideas  long  in 
the  minds  of  those  keenly  interested  in 
children’s  skiing,  a  small  group  of  Han¬ 
over,  X.  H.,  adults  contlucted  an  experi¬ 
ment  with  children  a  year  ago.  The  ex¬ 
periment  crystallizerl  many  facts,  where 
formerly  only  unformed  theories  were 
available.  The  findings  should  be  of  con¬ 
cern  to  all  who  follow  the  Juniors. 

Most  significant  was  the  startling  find¬ 
ing  that  at  the  tender  ages  of  12  and 
under,  the  children  had  already  been  over¬ 
taught  the  snowplow. 

Not  By  TThe  Book.  Fortunately  the 
professional  instructors,  Lib  Fitzgerald, 
Jerry  Hickson,  and  A1  Peavy  do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  dogmatically  following  a 
pattern  year  after  year.  Though  the 
shortcomings  were  discovered  early  in  the 
winter,  it  was  only  after  weeks  of  labor 
that  the  children  were  convinced  that  the 
stem  was  a  “turn,”  not  a  basic  position. 
With  lessons  clarified,  the  children  began 
to  understand  for  the  first  time  in  their 
skiing  careers  that  there  was  greater  en¬ 
joyment  to  be  found  in  skiing  if  they 
delved  into  the  secrets  of  complete  con¬ 
trol  without  constantly  calling  upon  the 
thoroughly  uncomfortable,  tiring  snow¬ 
plow  stance. 

Score  point  number  one  for  the  program. 

And  where  does  competition  enter  the 
scene?  In  one  w’ord  —  incentive.  That  the 
impetus  to  ski  better  was  directly  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  promise  of  competition, 
none  will  deny  who  checked  the  proceed¬ 
ings  closely.  Supply  the  children  the 
answer  to  their  ever-present,  “Why?”  and 
instruction  becomes  a  cinch. 

It  is  important  at  this  stage  to  make  en¬ 
tirely  clear  that  the  “Hanover  Experi¬ 
ment”  did  not  interpret  competition  to 
mean  community  races  for  prizes  on  an 
individual  level.  Quite  the  contrary, 
competition  was  placed  on  a  strictly  team 
basis  with  inter-area  matches  scheduled. 

At  once  the  howl  went  up  that  the  kids 
would  lie  “robbed  of  their  fun  by  any  such 
unheard-of  nonsense.”  The  experimenters 
continued  stalwartly  seeking  the  truth. 


All  maltrialt  100%  virgin  wool 
hord  finish  wortlod,  lightly  spun, 
wind  ond  wotorproof.  Colors  coro- 
fully  soloctod  for  smart  oppooronco 
in  tho  snow.  Cuslom-toilorod  to 
your  individual  moosuromonts. 

Gabardines  •  Whipcords  •  Twills 

Matching  Jackottr  Ski  Coots,  Cops  and 
Hoods  also  ovailoWo.  Sond  lllwstratod 
circulars,  moasuromont  chort  ond  pric# 
list.  Adviso  color  proforonco  ond  wo  will 
sond  somplo  motoriols. 

15  School  St.  Bottofi  By  Mots. 


jU  G  !  CUSTOM  (P  4- 

TAILORED  OpOURVf/i 


High  Grad.  Ciwtw  Tailertd  Sportiwaar  Slmaa  1902 


The  Skier's  Custom  Tailor 


ma 

W.JJ 


3oL  $5.00  Pi 
jeu^eL  of  Oodaif,  Ji 


261— STH  AVBtUE 


nc. 

NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 


Men’s  and  Woman's 

SKI  TROUSERS 

28.50-33.50-38.50 
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CARRIES  SKIS.  CAMPING  AND  FISHING 
EQUIPMENT,  OARS,  EMERGENCY  PICK-UPS 

Once  you  use  a  pair,  you'll  wonder  how  on 
earth  you  ever  got  along  without  them.  Carries 
up  to  four  pairs  of  shis,  snowshoes,  ski  poles, 
camping  equipment  oars,  etc.  Slips  on  or  off 
your  car  in  a  jiffy.  Can't  jar  loose,  or  jolt  off. 
Won't  mar  or  damage  automobile  finish. 
Thousands  now  in  use.  Heavy  web  belting 
holds  all  equipment  in  vice-like  grip.  Carrying 
capacity  up  to  100  lbs.  Fits  all  cars.  Ideal  for 
summer  use.  Sold  on  liberal  10-Day  Money- 
Back  Guarantee.  Free  literature  on  request. 

AT  YOUR  SPORTING  GOODS  DEALER  or  WRITE 

McALEER  MFG.  CO. 

[  DEFT.  20 

ROCHESTER,  RfllCHIGAN 


Hoodwink  Jock  Frost 
in  This  Handsome  Hood 


Mattering  reversible  hood  will  keep  you 
as  coxy  as  a  fireside  chat!  100%  virgin 
w<wl  iersey.  Ltmg  ends  tie  smartly  under 
chin — ofyen  wide  to  prevent  hair-mussing. 
Aridex-moisture-pr(M>fed.  Perfect  gift!  Color 
combinations:  navy-bright  red,  brown-pow- 
<ler  blue,  black-pink,  gray-scarlet,  gray- 
hunter  green.  State  choice.  $4.50  postpaid. 
(  No  stamps.) 

Write  for  NKW  FREK  CAT- 
ALCXf  featuring  selecteil  New 
England  merchandise — coun¬ 
try  apparel  and  accessories, 
quality  gifts,  food  delicacies. 

The  untt3ual  at  reo.s<ino6le  prices 

JOHNNY  APPLESEED’S,  INC. 

Box  718  Beverly,  Mass. 


JUNIORS. 


Thanks  to  the  ski  fathei's  of  North 
Conway,  N.  H.,  who  demonstrated  a 
pioneer  spirit  of  equal  enthu.siasm,  the 
first  dual  meet  ever  held  l)etween  two 
teams  of  youngsters  10-and-under  was 
arranged. 

Were  the  children  rohlx^d  of  their  fun? 
Was  the  “pressure  too  great”  for  the 
com|)etitor8?  Were  pi-e<licted  effects  on 
the  children’s  mental  attitude  forth¬ 
coming?  Not  at  all. 

Return  Engagement.  Everyone  in¬ 
volved  had  so  much  fun  a  i-eturn  match 
was  immediately  scheduled.  .\nd  other 
meets,  t(K)!  Janet  Mead  of  Pic'o,  hearing  of 
the  program,  investigated  for  herself  by 
bringing  a  team  of  Rutland,  \'t.,  children 
to  Hanover.  Janet’s  reactions  were  neatly 
e.\pre.s.sed.  “They  all  had  such  wonderful 
fun.  In  fact,  I  enjoyed  eveiw*^  minute  of  the 
races  myself.” 

One  has  only  to  visualize  youngsters 
diessed  in  team  jackets,  away  for  a  day  of 
skiing  on  an  exciting,  strange  sloi)e,  meet¬ 
ing  new  friends  liefore  and  after  the  races, 
to  understand  why  the  childien  clamoied, 
“liCt’s  do  it  again  next  winter.” 

What  of  the  pitfalls?  There  is  oidy  one 

the  wretched  disap{M)intment  of  the 
youngsters  who  fail  “to  make  the  team.” 
They  understand  the  inexorable  findings 
of  the  stop  watch  in  time  trials,  congratu¬ 
late  the  lucky  few  warmly,  but  the  blunt 
thorn  of  “failure”  hurts  sorely  —  if  only 
for  a  minute.  The  solution?  -  -  teams  for 
every  ability.  The  only  limit  is  the  num- 
l)ei-  of  adults  willing  to  give  their  time  to 
the  community’s  children.  .\n<l  frequent 
time-trials  afford  constant  opportunity 
for  “another  chance.”  The  recomj)ense 
heljHM-s  harvest  is  unlxilievably  fruitful. 

It  is  esjjecially  imi)ortant  to  rememl)er 
that  the  “Hanover  Exjjeriment”  was 
never  designed  to  i)roduce  a  .sui)er-group 
of  next-generation  champions.  .\t  no 
point  was  emphasis  phiced  on  winning 
times,  team  |)erformances.  If  the  young- 
stei-s  who  com])eted  in  the  several  inter¬ 
regional  races  amazed  onl(K)kers  with 
their  skill,  it  was  incidental  to  the  basic 
goals:  More  fun  through  competition; 
l)etter  skiing  through  eom|)etition. 

Two  facts,  then,  were  demonstraterl 
l)eyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  the  o])inion 
of  the  “Hanover  Experiment”  directors. 

(1)  Children  learn  to  ski  l)etter  when  the 
incentive  of  com|)etition  is  present,  and 

(2)  Children  have  more  fun  skiing  in  a 
com|)etitive  program,  and  fun  is,  after  all, 
the  major  concern. 


.ALT.A’S  HELLG-ATE  C.ABIN.  Not  streamlined  but 
j  a  real  authentic  skiers'  cabin,  operated  by  experienced 
I  skiers  catering  to  small  groups.  Friendly  informal  at- 
j  mo.sphere.  New  plumbing,  parking  and  ramp.  No  in- 
I  crease  in  rates:  Standard  acmmmodatioiis  $5.50:  pri- 
j  vate  room  $7. SO  American  Plan.  Optui  November  1st. 

Write  Sandy,  Gtali,  telephone  .\lta  Suzanne  .An- 
I  tony.  Ryden  Skinner. 


WANTED  — SALESMEN  with  established  ski  re¬ 
sort  contacts  to  take  on  new  popular  ski  souvenir 
item  as  profitable  sideline.  Write  Pictar  Publications, 
144  Flatbush  Ave.,  BrtK)klyn,  N.  V. 


I  LAND  FOR  S.ALE  —  35  acres  on  main  highway 
Tamworth.  N.  H.  Topography  ideal  for  ski  develop¬ 
ment.  Good  slope,  plenty  trees.  Perfect  set-u  p  for  ski  club 
i  lodge.  W.  W.  Robinson.  82  Plymouth  .Ave.,  Swamp- 
j  scott.  Mass. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


It’s  John  Jay’s  finest  film  by  far! 


”  LOWELL 
“  THOMAS 


There  were  nearly  as  many  photog¬ 
raphers  as  spectators  at  last  Winter’s 
Olympic  Games.  It  seeme<l  that  every 
Kuropean  owning  a  Brownie  No.  2  and 
the  fare  to  St.  Moritz  was  on  hand. 

Biggest  problem  facing  the  photog¬ 
raphers  w'as  transportation.  .\  typical  | 
day’s  program  included  eight  hockey 
games  on  three  different  rinks,  a  men’s  , 
and  women’s  dow'nhill  on  widely  sepa-  ' 
rated  courses,  bobsledding  a  couple  of  ! 
miles  in  a  different  direction,  both  men’s  j 
and  women’s  figure  skating,  curling  and  | 
|)erhaps  a  skeleton  race  and  one  of  the 
events  of  the  military  ski  patrol.  j 

shortage  of  bus.ses  and  general  traffic  | 
congestion  caused  many  to  realize  that  j 
the  (juickest  way  to  get  anywhere  was  by  i 
foot.  Ski  lens  e.x|)ert  John  Jay  and  wife 
Lois  probablj’  covered  more  ground  at 
St.  ^ioritz  than  the  .50  kilometer  lM)ys. 

Mack  Sennett  Jay:  The  faithful  .lay 
lenses  have  recorde<l  many  ski  events  in 
all  parts  of  the  snow-covere<l  world,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  can  etiual  the  new 
prcxiuction,  “Skis  Over  Europe.” 

Besides  the  strikingly  colorful  coverage 
of  the  Olympics  themselves,  “Skis  Over 
Europe”  follows  the  .lays  across  the  snow- 
fields  to  Zermatt  and  Arosa.  The  inimi¬ 
table  Jay  humor  reaches  to  new  heights 
as  he  records  the  antics  of  Euro|)e’s  toj)- 
ranking  “snowbunnies”  at  Sestrieres  in 
the  Italian  Alps. 

The  film,  which  will  l)e  accompanied 
by  a  musical  score  as  well  as  j)ersonal 
comments  by  Jay  himself,  will  l)e  shown 
in  the  following  cities  during  Novemf)er: 
Nov.  1,  Toledo  Rotary  Club,  mK)n,  Car- 
ranor  Country  Club,  evening;  3,  Syracuse; 
4,  Ithaca;  .5,  I’tica;9,  Denver;  11  and  12, 
Seattle;  13,  Sjmkane;  17,  San  Bernar¬ 
dino;  19  and  M,  lios  Angeles;  21,  Santa 
Barbara;  22,  San  .lose;  23,  San  Francisco; 
24,  Oakland;  26,  Berkelej';  27,  Santa 
Rosa;  29,  Sacramento  and  .’10,  Reno. 
Earlier  Jay  productions  will  also  Im? 
shown  at  Milwaukee,  Nov.  6  and  7 ; 
.\naheim.  Cal.,  Nov.  15;  Pasadena,  Nov. 
16.  and  Los  Angeles,  Nov.  IH. 

For  Free:  Vermont  and  New  York  are 
offering  new  16mm  sound  color  61ms  to 
clubs.  Each  is  approximately  30  minutes 
in  length.  The  New  York  61m  may  Ik" 
obtaine<l  by  writing  to  Joe  Horan,  New 
York  State  Dept,  of  Commerce,  .\lbany, 
N.  Y.  For  the  Vermont  61m  write  Walter 
Hard,  Vermont  Development  C'ommis- 
sion,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Fre<l  Pabst  also  announces  the  lelease 
of  a  new  color  61m  available  to  clubs, 
without  charge,  picturing  the  sport  at 
Big  Bromley.  For  bookings  write  Pal)st 
at  Manchester  Center,  Vt. 


EUROPE 


OVER 


.■\l  Tlllc>Tir.  —  John  Jay  was  Official  U.  S.  fllyiiipic  Photographer. 

ALL-i>iCl.fsiVE  —  1  hour's  highlights  of  every  Olympic  winter  s{>ort. 

Amerioax  —  Faiiphasis  on  men  and  women  of  the  U.  S.  Team^ 
A>ii'si>«;  —  Human  interest  as  only  Jay  can  him  it. 


OWNHILL  SKIING  '"^rvelous  port¬ 

able  tow  makes  any 
hill  a  skiing  hill,  takes  the  hard  work  out  of  ski¬ 
ing.  Just  grasp  the  tow  rope  and  glide  up  the 
hill.  Lengthens  your  skiing  season,  too,  because 
it’s  practical  for  early  and  late  snows.  Priced 
well  within  range  of  small  ski  groups,  used  by 
resorts  for  special  parties.  Automatic,  inexpen¬ 
sive  operation.  Compact, 
rugged  construction. 


FOR  DETAILS  WRITE  TO: 

SWEDEN  FREEZER  MFC.  CO. 

DEPT.  Tl-B  •  SEATTLE  99,  WASH.,  U.S.A. 
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COMPETITION 


Prager  Names  Greats,  Grits  &  George 


Walter  Prager,  co-coach  of  the  United 
States  Olympic  Team,  thumbed  his 
mountainous  stack  of  time-trial  reports, 
try-out  results,  and  personal  notes  before 
answering  the  question:  “Who  will  be  the 
bright  ski  stars  of  the  1948-49  cam¬ 
paign?” 

Paying  full  respects  to  “Barney” 
McLean  and  Jack  Reddish  even  before 
the  results  of  the  Argentina  Ski  Cham¬ 
pionships  were  placed  at  his  disposal, 
Walter  looked  at  his  watch,  shift^  his 
weight  on  his  chair  as  if  anticipating  an 
argument  from  the  nearby  walls,  and 
flatly  stated,  “The  American  skier  with 
the  greatest  possibilities  of  them  all  is 
Cteorge  Macomber.” 

Reaching  into  his  files  for  further  evi¬ 
dence  to  prove  his  point,  Prager  came  out 
with  a  jacket  marked  “Macomber”  and 
continued,  “George  takes  his  training 
more  seriously  than  any  of  the  topflight 
competitors.  As  a  result  he  was  the  most 
improved  skier  of  the  lot  last  winter  and 
only  one  handicap  may  keep  him  from 
the  very  top.  His  eyes  are  weak  and  this 
is  an  obvious  handicap  at  times.” 

Returning  to  his  aces  of  the  Olympic 
squad,  Prager  radiated  pride  when  dis¬ 
cussing  Reddish  and  McLean.  When  told 
that  McLean  had  nosed  out  Reddish  in 
South  America,  Prager  was  slightly  sur¬ 
prised.  In  his  characteristic  clipp^  speech 
his  retort  was  brief.  “Barney  and  Jack 
will  have  fun  this  winter.  It  will  be,  as 
you  say,  a  dogflght  every  time.” 

To  be  as  good  as  any  of  the  world’s 
best.  Reddish  needs  only  to  add  more 
weight,  in  Prager’s  opinion.  Prager  be¬ 
lieves  Reddish  could  “train”  more  pound¬ 
age  onto  his  5'  8".  But  with  or  without 
10  to  15  more  pounds,  Prager’s  eyes  shine 
when  he  discusses  Reddish’s  foremost 
asset  —  courage. 

“Jack  has  the  No.  1  quality  of  the 
greats,  GUTS.”  The  way  Prager  said  it 
demanded  that  the  word  be  written  in 
capital  letters. 

Educated  Boards.  McLean?  He  is  a 
veteran.  Any  time  he  is  in  a  race,  he  is  the 
man  to  beat.  His  skis  have  brains.  It  all 
depends  on  how  much  time  he  will  have 
to  devote  to  keeping  on  top.  After  25 
years  of  skiing  it  may  be  hard  for  Barney 
to  maintain  his  incentive.  He  can  capture 
the  big  ones  if  he  wants.” 

When  Prager  stopped  at  the  name  of 
Gordie  Wren  on  the  downhill-slalom  list, 
he  paused  for  a  few  extra  seconds  of  medi¬ 
tation  before  summing  up  the  prospects 
of  one  of  America’s  foremost  all-around 
skiers,  thusly:  “In  both  the  downhill  and 
slalom  Gordie  on  any  given  day  can  be 
one  of  the  hottest.  It  depends  on  his  con¬ 
centration  this  winter.  If  he  jumps,  too, 
there  is  only  so  much  time  to  spend  in 
practice.” 

At  this  point  Prager  was  in  the  midst 
of  studying  the  youngsters  and  was  find¬ 
ing  it  slightly  difficult  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other  in  future  predictions. 


“There’s  ten  or  more  of  them  all  about 
the  same.  Bill  Farrell  and  Pat  Kearnes, 
they  should  be  watched.  Then  there  are 
the  team  boys,  Johnnie  Blatt,  Bobbie 
Blatt,  Bill  Distin,  Dave  Faires,  Gene 
Gillis  (he  is  so  strong),  Dev  Jennings, 
Steve  Knowlton,  Dick  Mo\atz,  and  Colin 
Stewart  —  how  is  one  to  say  which  of 
them  will  make  progress  the  most?” 

Never  one  to  stop  short  of  the  finish 
line,  Prager  was  not  unwilling  to  hazard 
a  more  specific  guess.  “I  look  for  Knowl¬ 
ton  and  Stewart  to  be  leaders  in  the 
slalom;  Movitz  and  Bobbie  Blatt  to  push 
the  field  in  the  downhill.  Any  one  of 
them  can  do  it,  though.  Who  will  work 
the  hardest?” 

Getting  no  answer  and  expecting  none, 
Prager  laid  down  his  charts  for  a  moment 
to  discuss  the  effects  of  the  Olympics  on 
American  competition  this  winter. 

Vorlage  and  Forward  Leaps.  “Some 
advancement  as  a  result  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  gained,  ja,  but  not  the  noticeable 
leap  forward  skiing  took  after  the  1936 
Olympics. 

“American  comjjetitive  skiing  has  come 
too  far  for  further  progress  to  be  rapid. 
From  now  on  it  (skiing)  will  get  faster 
because  the  boys  will  push  each  other  to 
the  limit.  There  are  many  outstanding 
skiers  now,  where  10  years  ago  there  was 
less  than  a  handful.” 

One  gathered  from  Prager  that  Ameri¬ 
can  skiers  in  the  downhill  and  slalom 
were  not  too  far  off  the  pace  of  the  Swiss, 
the  Italians,  the  French,  et  al.  To  cast  a 
note  of  extreme  gloom  on  the  scene, 
Prager  took  his  bundle  of  data  on  cross¬ 
country  from  the  desk  and  placed  it 
carefully  on  his  lap. 

“Cross  country?  \  sad,  sad,  story. 
What  can  be  done?  Nothing  that  it  seems 
within  the  bounds  of  resisonableness  to 
count  on.” 

Could  Be.  Prager  thinks  he  knows  the 
answer.  In  the  same  breath  he  knows  it 
will  never  happen. 

“Give  me,  or  anyone  else,  a  squad  of 
hard-living  country  boys  with  a  burning 
ambition  to  succe^;  let  me  take  them  to 
a  lumber  camp  for  sweat  and  toil  every 
day  along  with  some  daily  running  and 
skiing  and  something  could  be  done.  Five 
years  of  this  and  we’d  have  a  cross  coun¬ 
try  team  in  the  same  shape  as  the 
Swedes.” 

Not  even  the  lovers  of  the  langlauf  are 
foolish  enough  to  envision  any  such  pro¬ 
gram  iis  this  fitting  into  the  American 
sports  picture.  Whatever  prospects  for 
cross  country  lie  ahead,  it  remains  for  the 
collegians,  for  the  most  part,  to  carry  on, 
or  to  quote  Prager,  “Keep  the  faith.” 

The  jumping  scene  for  the  winter  is 
clear-cut  and  precise.  With  everyone  else, 
Prager  looks  for  the  magnificent  Arthur 
Devlin  and  vastly  improved  Gordie 
Wren  to  make  the  jumping  a  first-rate 
attraction  wherever,  and  whenever,  they 
comi>ete.  Behind  these  men  are  many 


who  show  promise.  “Our  jumpem  were 
something  of  a  disappointment  in  the 
Olympics,”  says  Prager.  “Walter  Bietila, 
Sverre  Fredheim,  Ralph  Bietila,  and  Paul 
Perrault  —  they’re  good  jumpers  and  will 
be  steady.” 

And  to  prove  not  even  the  best  file  on 
competitive  skiers  in  the  country  can  do 
anything  other  than  make  out  a  case  for 
past  performances,  Prager  concluded, 
“There  will  be  newcomers  in  each  event 
ready  to  push  the  stars  for  their  laurels. 
American  skiing  has  matured  now.  It’s  a 
big  country  and  unknowns  will  pop  out 
of  the  tlrifts.  Look  here  at  all  the  fine  i)er- 
formances  by  those  who  just  failed  to 
make  the  team.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most 
evenly-contested  competitive  seasons  of 
all  times.” 

If  there  are  many  more  competitors 
than  Prager  has  recoils  on,  the  season  w’ill 
not  only  l)e  interesting,  the  field,  will  be 
too  crowded  for  most  of  the  events. 

The  Distaff  Side.  And  what  of  the 
women?  Neither  Prager  or  anyone  else  is 
willing  to  cross  examine  the  many  in¬ 
volved  factors  in  this  department.  Ruth 
Marie  Stewart  is  headed  for  college  and 
may  be  too  busy  to  maintain  racing  spark. 
Andy  Mead  (see  FOREIGN)  has  become 
an  “internationalist.”  High  school  al¬ 
gebra  shouldn’t  rob  her  of  training  time. 
Name  your  own  names:  Susan  Harris, 
Paula  Kann,  Brynhild  Grasmoen,  Do<ly 
Post,  Sally  N'eidlinger,  .\nne  Winn,  Re¬ 
becca  Cremer  and  other  ladies  of  the 
court. 

Only  certainty  among  a  wide-oi)en 
struggle  is  that  the  Queen  has  abdicated. 
In  doing  what  no  American  had  ever 
done  before  in  the  Winter  Olympics, 
Gretchen  placed  American  skiing  on  a 
new  road.  Will  another  name  ever  be  so 
loudly  sung? 


Pre-Season 

SKI 

SALE 

LIMITED  TIME  ONLY! 

.\inazing  value!  One  pair  laminated 
hickory  White  Mountain  skis,  steel 
edges,  cable  bindings.  Alu- 
inimiin  |>ole8.  Complete ... 

Mail  Orders:  Specify  ski  length 
Shipping  extra 

White  Mountain 
Ski  Shops 

New  York;  .’>60  Fifth  Axe.,  LU  2-3777 
Crreat>i«ck;215Middl«neck  Rd.,G.N.5S30 


30 
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blessed  with  the  kind  of  chainnaii  that 
clubs  and  conventions  always  hope  for 
but  seldom  get.  Endowed  with  the  ability 
to  talk  as  fast  as  a  tobacco  auctioneer,  to 
place  a  barbed  joke  w'ith  the  precision  of  a 
Fred  Allen,  to  cut  through  the  non-essen¬ 
tials  directly  to  the  core  of  a  problem, 
young,  agile  President  George  Henderson 
can  use  parliamentary  procedure  for  the 
purpose  of  expediting  matters  rather  than 


Setter  S4c<i... 


$.  L.  ALIEN  «  CO.,  Inc.,  415  Clenwoed  Av*..  Philo.  40,  Po. 


ASSOCIATION 

NEW  BROOM 


And  Flexible  Flyer  Splitkeins  mean  skiing  at 
its  best !  You’ll  really  enjoy  skiing  on  Splitkeins 
...  a  patented  combination  of  horizontal 
and  vertical  laminations  gives  these  outstand¬ 
ing  advantages. 


Absolute  matching  in  weight,  grain, 
camber,  and  flexibility  •  Greater  strength 
with  less  weight!  •  Freedom  from  warping! 
•  Endurance  beyond  expectations! 


“This  convention  group  sure  is  differ¬ 
ent,”  said  chambermaid  Dorothy  Davis 
at  swank  Sun  Valley  Lodge.  “Their  rooms 
are  kept  so  nice,  and  they  have  fun,  but 
in  a  nice  way.  —  I  guess  they  must  really 
be  here  to  work.” 

She  was  right.  The  delegates  to  last 
month’s  Pacific  Northwest  Ski  Associa¬ 
tion  convention,  following  the  clarion  call 
of  stern  duty  —  apd  also  of  free  lodging 
graciously  provided  by  Sun  Valley  — 
had  gathered  to  get  a  lot  of  work  done. 

From  the  very  first  moment  of  business 
it  was  ajiparent  that  this  assemblage  was 
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At  PNSA  Convention 
No  A  pples  Polished 


HAND 

MADE 


rules  and  regulations. 

Racing  .\BC’8 :  Classification  of  racing 
skiers  was  the  first  general  problem  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  convention.  The  report  of 
Russ  MeJury’s  Classification  Committee 
showed  that  in  the  PNSA,  as  in  many 
other  divisions,  the  movement  of  skiers 
from  Class  C  to  B,  and  from  B  to  A  was 
not  keeping  up  with  their  improvement  in 
racing  ability. 

Under  the  novel  point  system  adopted 
previously  by  the  PNSA  it  was,  however, 
easy  to  make  provision  for  an  increased 
flow  of  racers  into  the  higher  classes. 
Last  year,  the  first  five  racers  in  sanc¬ 
tioned  events  received  points:  five  for 
first,  four  for  second,  and  so  on. 

Under  the  new  rules  adopted  by  the 
convention  this  year,  the  number  of  total 
points  given  out  in  a  race  is  made  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  number  of  comjietitors, 
so  that  the  winner  in  a  race  with  a  strong 
field  receives  more  points  than  the  winner 
in  a  small  race.  Moreover,  in  well-attended 
races  not  only  the  first  five,  but  the  first 
ten  will  receive  points.  The  end  i-esult  of 


THE  MONT  TREMBLANT 

CANADA’S  OUTSTANDING  SKI  BOOT 


10  Dittinctiv*  Faaturat 


•  Hand  sewn  welt — 20  strand  thread 

•  Each  sdteh  individually  locked 

•  Narrow  Heel  for  Snug  Fit 

•  Back  Lacing  to  insure  Fit 

•  Three  Widths  for  Men 


•  Special  Water  Repellant  interlining 

•  Full  Leather  Lining 

•  Entire  Uppers  sewn  with  nylon 

threads 

•  Sponge  Rubber  Cushion  Tongue 

•  Two  widths  for  Women 


SAMPLES  AND  PRICE  LISTS  TO  DEALERS 


U'rile  the  Manufacturer  jor  nearest  dealer 

Th«  STAG  SHOE  CO..  INC. 

433  McGill  St.,  Montrvol,  Canada 


\ 


T 


I 


LOWVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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these  changes  is  that  more  skiers  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  numl)er  of  points  necessary  to 
advance  them  to  a  higher  classification. 

Cioss-Country  Racing,  emphasizerl  es- 
|)ecially  by  lanky  Buster  Campljell,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Crf)ss-(,V)untry  Committee  and 
Coach  of  the  I'nivei-sity  of  Washington 
Ski  Team,  is  gaining  interest  in  the  PN"SA 
area.  This  interest  is  likely  to  reach  a  new 
pitch  with  the  holding  of  the  National 
Cros.s-Country  (.’hampionshijjs  at  Walla 
Walla,  Washington,  ^^arch  5-(),  1949,  and 
the  National  Classic  ('ombined  at  Seattle 
the  following  weekend. 

The  Continental  Touch:  Downhill 
and  Slalom  racing  rules  came  in  for  their 
share  of  discussion.  The  influence  of  this 
year’s  Olyminc  and  Euroi)ean  experiences 
was  clearly  shown  in  the  unanimous 
recommendation  of  the  convention  that 
downhill  and  slalom  courses  be  kept  as 
long  and  difficult  as  pos.sible. 

The  delegates  approved  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  N  ational  Ski  .\ssociation  annual 
conventions  move  their  dates  to  the 
l)eri(Hl  l)etween  May  15  and  June  15,  and 
that  the  location  of  the  next  national 
convention  l)e  determined  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  full  National  convention.  This 
recommendation  expresses  the  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  felt  by  most  Western  divisions  with 
last  year’s  handling  of  the  matter,  when 
the  National’s  Board  of  Directors  picked 
Yosemite,  only  to  lie  reversed  in  favor  of 
Chicago  by  a  G  to  5  vote  in  the  National 
Executive  Committee. 

The  convention’s  most  spirited  battle 
develo|)ed  over  the  bids  of  various  areas 
for  the  next  annual  I’NSA  convention; 
Si)okane  finally  won  out. 

It  was  decided  to  move  the  presidency 
away  from  the  big  cities  of  Seattle  and 
Portland;  moose-tall  Baker  Ferguson  of 
Walla  Walla  got  the  job. 

First  vice-i)resident  F>bb  Schuehle,  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president  (Iretchen  Fraser,  sec¬ 
retary  Bob  Blakslee,  treasurer  Jim 
Coblentz,  and  members-at-large  (leorge 
Henderson  from  Portland,  (leorge  Korn 
from  Eugene,  Oregon,  Wayne  Jacobs  from 
Anchoiage,  .\laska,  and  Helge  Sather 
from  Spokane,  Washington,  comi)lete  the 
slate. 


MORE  TIME  SKIING 

LESS  TIME  TRAVELING 


G-BAR-S  RANCH 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  URKSHIRES 

offers  skiers  all  these  advantages 

•k  Less  than  3Vs  hours  From  New 
York  City 

if  5  electric  tows 

if  Tows  operate  daily 

if  9  trails  and  slopes 

if  Instruction  For  beginners  and 
experts 

if  Canteen  and  Ski  Shop 

if  Excellent  accommodations  at 
the  ranch 


Ski  Waxer  I 


For  every  pair  skis  now  in  use  •• 
the  LIGHTNING  SKI  WAXER  is  the 
most  needed  accessory.  Endorsed 
by  experts! 


Alwoys  handy  in  waterproof,  pocket 
size  canvas  case  that  (Its  on  belt.  Op¬ 
erates  anywhere  at  any  temperature. 


for  further  information  or 
reservations  write: 

G-BAR-S  RANCH 

Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

Telephone  67W 


includes  5  Hgotob^ 


The  skier's  ClirisiNMn  GHl 


Ski  Equipment  Only 


SKIERS  TO  THE  BEACH 

When  l)eleagueied  Roger  Langley  ojjens 
the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Ski  .\ssociation  of  America  tit  the  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel  in  C’hicago,  Novem- 
l)er  1 1  for  its  four-day  meeting,  it’s  a  fair 
l)et  thiit  organized  skiing’s  gretitest  di¬ 
lemma,  amateurism,  will  tigain  raise  its 
ugly  head. 

The  big  decision  to  come  l)efore  the 
convention  is  the  selection  of  the  site  for 
the  1950  FIS  World  Championships 
which,  through  Langley’s  efforts,  have 
Iteen  awarded  to  the  I’nited  States. 
.\sjien,  (^)lorado  and  Lake  Placid  have 
both  made  bids  for  the  four-event  meet. 

The  stand  taken  by  the  FIS  (.'ouncil 
and  C’ommittees  in  Sr-hevingen,  Holland 
in  July,  attended  by  Langley,  that  “open” 
skiers  may  use  their  names  with  advertis¬ 
ing  and  still  l)e  eligible  for  FLS  competi¬ 
tion,  comes  as  a  shock  to  the  advocates  of 
“simon  purism.” 


ALPINE  SKIS 


T\ith  Plastic  "Temporite 
bottoms 


BLACK  MOUNTAIN 
TRAMWAYS.  Inc. 


"TILMINIRITK** 

can  be  applied  to  your  own  skii 


5%  Cumulative 
Preferred  Stock 
$100.  per  share 


lasts  several  seasons 


For  Information  about  Com¬ 
mon  or  Preferred  Stock  in 
Jackson’s  Newest  Alpine  Lift 
write  to 


I  he  Alpine 

Sporting  Goods  Co.,  Inc. 
14,3  East  45  Street  New  York 

2  blocks  north  of  Grand  Central 
KI.aoradu  5—3992 


H.  H.  WHITNEY 

Black  Mountain  Tramway*,  Inc. 
Jackson 
N.  H. 
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What  t<)  do  when  the  last  snow  melts?  ^ 
A  ski  instructor  must  always  face  that  | 
(juestion.  Emile  Allais,  a  former  World  ; 
Champion  and  director  of  the  French 
National  Ski  School,  and  his  charming, 
American-educated  wife,  Cleorgette,  solve<l  ' 
the  problem  by  following  winter  across  i 
the  hkiuator,  to  Portillo,  10,000  feet  high  I 
in  the  C’hilean  Andes.  It  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages;  a  large  hotel,  the  l)est  ski  lift  . 
(a  .I-Bar)  in  Chile,  i)roximity  to  Santiago 
and  the  airlines,  plus  ample  snow,  a  long  i 
season  and  varied  terrain. 

In  two  seasons  at  Portillo  Allais  has 
<lone  more  than  any  other  man  to  popu-  i 
larize  skiing  in  South  America.  He  found  I 
fertile  ground  for  introducing  his  Tech¬ 
nique  h^an^ais.  Skiing  is  a  new  sport  in  I 
South  America;  it  has  grown  rapidly,  but  | 
with  little  direction.  ()nly  a  few  instruc-  i 
toi-s  have  venturerl  down  here,  and  even  | 
fewer  have  lieen  first-rate.  I 

Baft^-Pant  Experts.  Chileans  .strug-  ‘ 
glerl  with  various  forms  of  the  Arlljerg  ; 
System.  Anyone  with  baggy  pants,  cable  I 
bindings,  five-foot  poles  and  a  heavy  ac-  ! 
cent  became  an  authority.  All  go<Kl  equip¬ 
ment  was  either  bought  from  Europe  or 
importe<l  from  the  States  at  a  high  {)rice. 

A  Chilean  ski  “cancha”  today  resembles  ! 
any  o|)en  slope  in  the  I’.S.A.,  with 
brightly-clad  snowbunnies,  chic  damsels  ; 
in  tight  tlownhill  trousers,  and  hard  work¬ 
ing  patrolmen.  But  there  are  diffei-ences.  , 
At  Portillo  99%  of  the  skiers  have  lanidre-  j 
tyj)e  bindings  and  a  remarkable  ability  to  j 
move  around  with  skis  parallel.  Allais’  ski 
sch(K)l  is  so  well  known  and  organized 
that  everyone  joins  a  chiss.  No  one  is 
urged  to  change  bindings,  but  after  a  few 
attempts  at  the  “ruade”  (heel  kick),  cables 
are  discarded. 

At  the  moment  the  French  Technique, 
emphasizing  parallel  skis,  is  the  only 
method  of  instruction  available  in  CTiile. 
Andr^  Borsonney,  the  only  other  certified 
instructor,  teaches  a  nuKlification  of  it  at 
Farellones.  .4rlberg  is  fading  fast.  Already 
a  group  of  young  Chileans  can  heel-kick 
and  rotate  proficiently. 

Emile  has  conquered  another  countrj’. 
He  would  shake  his  head  at  such  a  state¬ 
ment  and  his  deeply  tanne<l  face  would 
Ijecome  a  shade  redder.  He  is  king,  clown 
and  djmamo  on  skis,  but  in  the  hotel  just 
a  quiet,  ciusual  guest.  He  drifts  around  the 
“refugio”,  hands  in  the  i)ocket.s  of  gray 
flannel  slacks,  wearing  a  handsome  ski 
sweater  under  a  sulxlue<l  sport  jacket.  If 
you  should  ask  him  where  he  is  going  — 
slowly,  in  Spanish  or  English,  but  even 
l)etter,  in  French  -  he  would  u.sually 
respond,  “Je  cherche  Ceorgette.” 

She  is  worth  a  search.  Pretty  and  viva¬ 
cious,  she  dresses  in  the  latest  Paris 
fashion  and  sports  bright  red  pumps.  Her 
efficiency  astounds  the  casual  ('hilean. 
Her  personality  charms  all,  even  the  chief 
cook,  who  concocted  a  dessert  called 
“peras  Madame  Allais.” 

The  Allais’  popularity  is  as.sured  in 
Chile.  The  continuous  flow  of  devotetl 
pupils,  the  abrupt  ri.se  in  the  standard  of 
Chilean  skiing,  and  increasing  numl^ers  of 
enthusiasts  from  the  Northern  Hemi¬ 
sphere  bear  witness. 

J 
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of  Montreal 


Irving  tkl  suits  of  Forstmonn 
gobordino  ovoMobloon 
roody  to  woor  sizos  in  tho 
Ski  Shop  at  Soks  Fifth  Avo., 
Now  York,  Chicogo,  DotroH, 


Hftre  ore  fhe  imw  PrenOHmade  ^  boots, 
.designed  in  the  Alps,  that  have  advanced^ 
French  technique . . .  and  won  the 
Hgpbp's  Downhill  and  CombinerT ot^d, 
^«M||d^nipics  under  the  French  Hog. 

^  Alter  .1^  expert  or  novice^  their  j 
l^^improved  .deeign  offers  unusually->- 
maximum  comfort, 


^Auseunee 

Bevrom 


it  Setter  Shops 


HfkhwM  wMi  adjveabto 
itUMd  iBiMr  cocMt  m4  hect  lacing  far 
atira  tifpan.  B^-ta  tla^  ttrank  and 
’ciMMtar,  ntbfaor  wla>,sp»iien-wlbfa*rpad- 
diitg.  (uMt  on  AiMriM*  hnH. .  .  $41je» 


IMPORTED  SKI  GOGGLES 


The  famed  French  B-ll  with  two  infer 
chongeoble  shields  .  .  fog-proof,  glare- 
proof,  obsolutely  transparent  $1.95* 


Sole  Disfribuiors  for  U.S.A 

II.  S  W.  HAMOe  DKIVi  e  POKTIAMO'^ 


(Kl  WAX 


Usmd  byJtalian 
Olympic  Ski 
Team 

35c 
at  your 
dealers 


MILLER  SKI  CO^  PROVO.  UTAH 


”T£X»S” 

—  THE  SKI  SPEOAUST  — 
for  CLOTHING  •  BOOTS  •  BIND¬ 
INGS  •  ACCESSORIES  •  "Repair 
Dept."  •  Surpassed  by  none  •  | 

CAMBERING  •  REPAIR  OF  I 

BROKEN  SKIS  •  BASING  •  EDG-  | 

ING  •  REFINISHING  | 

★  ★  ★  i 

TEX'S  SKI  LODGE 

910  WiUhir*  Blvd.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Ph.  S.M.  4931  ■  —  S.M.  4S733 


In  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  it’s  the 


BALLY-ROMINGER 


SKI  BOOTS 

lead  Olympics  with  3  Gold  Medal  Winners. 
CREATED  by  Switzerland's  Best  Bootmakers 
with  ORIGINAL  INNER  CORSET-LACING. 
Bephant  grain  UPPERS.  All  widths,  all  lengths. 
Money  refunded,  if  displeased  upon 
examination. 

SS5.00,  tax  $1.10;  P.P.  Ins.  50e,  total  $56.60 

62  East  2nd  So.  St. 


"Everything  for  the  Skier" 

SKI  BOOTS 

BALLY,  BASS 

and  many  others  for  men,  women  and 
children.  Write  for  complete  list 
showing  widths  and  prices. 

VAN  DEGRIFT’S  SKI  HUTS 

717  and  733  W.  7th  St. 

LOS  ANOEIES,  CAL. 

W»  —W—#  M  SKI 


FOREIGN 


ONE  WORLD 

From  Bariloche  (Jack  Reddish  and 
Barney  McLean) :  Race  day  for  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Champion.ships  broke  fairly  clear 
—  good  visibility  at  least,  but  very  warm. 

The  first  schuss  proved  difficult  and 
some  terrific  spills  resulted.  However, 
we  survived  and  arrived  safely  at  the 
finish,  two  tiretl  guys,  as  the  times  were 
over  three  minutes. 

For  the  slalom  Hans  Nobel  and  Senor 
Hauthal  set  a  very  interesting  course, 
with  plenty  of  rhythm,  which  we  liked. 
The  weather  gave  us  a  break  with  bright 
sunshine  and  jierfect  corn  snow.  We  were 
veiy  much  impressed  with  the  skiing  of 
the  Argentines;  though  the  sport  is  ver>' 
young  to  them  they  showed  excellent 
technique,  especially  in  slalom.  Otto 
Jung  proved  a  very  capable  skier,  and 
being  young,  will  certainly  develop  into  a 
top-notch  racer.  Both  the  Chileans  and 
Argentines  were  improved  over  the  past 
season  in  Europe.  Nearly  all  of  each  team 
skied  very  steadily  in  all  events. 

Never  have  we  seen  so  many  fine  tro¬ 
phies  for  one  race.  We  cannot  say  enough 
concerning  the  sincerely  wonderful  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  Argentines. 

Having  received  an  invitation  to  ski  in 
the  Kandahar  of  the  Andes,  we  stayed 
over  for  this  competition.  The  downhill 
was  a  short,  fast  test  (1)^  miles  long  with 
a  vertical  descent  of  700  meters).  The 
slalom  course  as  Hans  Nobel  laid  it  out 
reminded  us  very  much  of  the  one  we  had 
raced  in  Pontresina,  Switzerland,  this 
past  winter. 

{In  both  the  Argentine  Chatnpionfthips 
and  the  Kamlahar  of  the  Andes,  McLean 
took  first  in  Downhill  and  Slalom  and 
Reddish  second.  —  Ed.) 

From  Portillo  (Priscilla  Affel):  No 
North  American  skiers  came  down  to 
compete  in  the  National  Championships 
of  Chile  this  year,  but  another  country 
was  well  represen tkl.  The  ski  rivalry  b^ 
tween  Chile  and  her  next  door  neighbor, 
Argentina,  was  intensified  by  the  arrival 
of  a  well-trained  team  of  young  Argen¬ 
tine  men  and  women.  Once  again  the  Na¬ 
tional  titles  were  nabbed  by  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Last  year  the  U.  S.  had  been  prom¬ 
inent;  this  year  Argentina  and  France 
shared  the  honors. 

Otto  Jung,  a  young  Argentine  who 
had  not  particularly  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  Olympics  earlier  this  year, 
showed  great  improvement  by  t^ing 
first  place  in  this  difficult  rt^ce,  one-half 
minute  ahead  of  Chilean  Sergio  Navar- 
rete.  Jung  continued  to  show  his  complete 
superiority  by  making  the  two  fastest 
descents  of  the  42-gate  slalom  course  set 
by  Emile  Allais,  thus  winning  with  ease 
the  title.  National  Champion  of  Chile. 

Navarrete,  who  is  skiing  much  better 
this  season  after  spending  several  months 
at  Sun  Valley  and  Alta,  was  fourth  in  the 
Slalom  and  second  in  the  Combined.  Chile 
was  also  well  represented  in  third  place  by 
Hernan  Oelckers,  who  made  the  best  per¬ 
formance  among  South  Americans  in  the 
Olympics. 

Among  the  women,  Jacqueline  Brisson, 
1938  Slalom  Champion  of  France,  easily 
took  all  the  honors  with  her  excellent  runs 


in  the  downhill  and  slalom.  Her  superi¬ 
ority  was  never  challenged.  Spectators 
and  competitors  alike  were  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  performances  of  the  young 
Argentine  girls,  particularly  13-year-old 
.\strid  de  Ridder. 


Hkddish  &  McLean 
Uno  F  Dos 

From  Chamonix  (Philippe  Gaus- 
sot):  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that 
the  Olympic  course  at  St.  Moritz  was 
difficult,  but  that  of  the  Glaciers,  the 
course  of  the  Arlberg  Kandahar,  follow¬ 
ing  the  Olympics,  was  even  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  It  was  truly  a  test  for  the  great  and 
demanded  the  best  technique  plus  great 
recklessness.  This  is  proven  by  the  Ital¬ 
ians,  whose  rashness  did  not  {)ermit  run¬ 
ning  the  full  course  at  the  speed  they  at¬ 
tempted  without  fall,  which  eliminated 
Zeno  Colo  —  a  pre-race  ravorite  after  his 
victorj'  in  the  1947  Kandahar  at  Murren. 

The  Italians  —  tremendous  talent: 
The  Italians  were  obviously  upset  by  their 
failure  at  St.  Moritz,  which  their  country¬ 
men  were  unable  to  pardon.  They  de¬ 
cided  to  approach  the  slalom  with  a  do¬ 
or-die  spirit;  they  consideretl  it  the  last 
chance  to  overcome  the  poor  impression 
of  the  sea.son,  and  in  the  downhill  of  the 
day  before. 

This  they  did,  and  did  well,  placing 
one-two  (Chierronni  and  Alvera)  with 
their  feminine  compatriot  —  lone  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Italian  women,  capturing 
the  women’s  race. 

Celina  Seghi  in  Slalom:  After  the 
downhill  of  the  women  at  the  Brevent, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  henceforth  it  is 
impos.sible  to  equal  them  in  this  specialty, 
not  even  Celina  Seghi,  who  lacks  the 
stamina  for  holding  the  schuss,  but  is 
undisputed  queen  in  the  slalom. 

So  Annelisa  Schuh-Proxauf  won  with  a 
dazzling  exhibition  closely  followed  by 
Trude  Beiser,  Olympic  champion  of  the 
combined.  .  .  .  The  Canadian  Rhoda 
Wurtele  .shared  third  place  with  Seghi, 
a  remarkable  show  considering  her  acci¬ 
dent  at  Davos.  But  the  revelation  among 
the  girls  of  the  year,  and  one  who  proved 
her  class  with  the  greats  in  the  Kandahar, 
was  the  young  American  Andrea  Mead, 
whose  Ifi-years  rich  in  promise  stamp 
her  as  a  future  world’s  champion. 
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BUSINESS  TRENDS 


iOOK  AND  USTENI 


Buyer’s  Market  Predicted:  Whole¬ 
sale  orders  for  skis,  ski  clothes  and  ac¬ 
cessories  at  this  time  are  running  ahead 
of  last  year  by  a  slight  margin.  .  .  .  The 
indication  that  sales  are  more  cautious  as 
far  as  prices  are  concerned  will  probably 
reflect  itself  in  more  shopping  for  better 
values  by  the  public.  .  .  .  The  take-it-or- 
leave  it  honeymoon  most  businesses  ex- 
perience<l  during  the  war  years  is  defi¬ 
nitely  ended  and  a  buyer’s  market  is 
anticipated.  .  .  . 

Sales  will  also  continue  to  reflect  the 
fact  that  skiing  is  still  gaining  in  popu¬ 
larity.  .  .  .  Volume  sales  will  be  good. 

.  .  .  Stores  with  a  sense  of  the  trends  are 
stocking  confidently.  ...  It  is  hearten¬ 
ing  to  note  that  even  the  smaller  stores 
now  buy  with  a  knowledge  of  equipment 
the  major  retailei’s  lacketl  several  seasons 
ago.  ... 

Styles,  of  course,  will  l)e  heading  to- 
wanl  a  more  functional  ty|)e  each  year 
to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  good 
taste  of  the  average  skier.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  purchasing  of  the  beginner 
equipment,  and  despite  the  low  margin  of 
profit  from  the  line,  it  is  a  welcome  sign  of 
the  ever  increasing  numl)er  of  converts 
to  the  sport.  .  .  .  Buying  will  indicate 
the  rapid  influx  of  the  entire  family  group 
in  the  ski  ranks.  .  .  .  Look  for  sales  of 
equipment  for  youngsters  to  take  a  siz¬ 
able  jump  in  volume.  .  .  . 


MAD  RIVER  GLEN 


‘That’s  a  hot  one  —  I  gave  you  that  ski 

BOOT  WITHOUT  the  METAL  TOE  PROTECTOR." 


How  Big  Is  the  Rope  Tow  Industry? 

To  indicate  how’  fast  the  rope  tow  in¬ 
dustry  has  grown,  we  need  only  to  ex¬ 
amine  a  few  facts  and  figures  gathered 
from  Canada  and  the  Lnited  States  b}’ 
SKI  Magazine.  (We’re  working  on  Eu¬ 
rope.) 

Our  figures  show  that  there  are  850 
rope  tows  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Totaled  in  footage  the  result  is 
428,000  feet  of  Manila  rope  utilized  for 
the  transportation  of  people  on  ski  slopes. 
It  goes  without  sajdng  that  total  footage 
must  be  doubled  for  the  circular  nature 
of  all  tows.  Therefore,  857,600  feet  of 
rope  is  now  used  on  rope  tows.  Less  than 
12  winters  ago,  the  rope  used  for  the  most 
part  was  owned  by  farmers  who  used 
their  rope  to  hoist  hay  in  the  summer  and 
skiers  in  season. 

It  is  of  further  note  that  one-inch 
Manila  rope  runs  three  feet  eight  inches 
to  the  pound.  75^  a  pound  translates  into 
$170,466  invest^  in  rope  for  tows.  A 
conservative  estimate  of  how  long  rope 
used  in  tows  lasts  places  the  average  age 
at  three  and  two  tenths  years.  All  of 
which  is  convincing  proof  that  a  market 
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VERMONT'S  NEW 
CHAIR  LIFT 


. . .  is  rapidly  nearing  completion  on 
General  Stark  Mtn.,  in  Fayston  (P.  O. 
Waitsfield),  Vt. 


In  ihn  "Snow  Cernar"  of  Now  England 
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BUSINESS  TRENDS. 


exists  not  to  be  overlooked  by  the  rope 
manufacturers. 

Snowplanes  to  Europe:  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Airways  is  convinced  that  it  is  feas¬ 
ible  to  run  snowplanes  to  Europe  for 
skiers  —  a  far  cry  from  the  original  snow- 
trains  few  thought  would  have  much 
apiieal  when  the  idea  was  initially  pro¬ 
posed. 

Acres  of  Diamonds:  The  State  of 
\'ermont  has  released  a  fascinating  survey 
of  what  has  hap|)ene<l  to  a  small  town 
that  realized  its  acres  of  diamonds  were 
right  in  its  own  backyard  and  had  the 
courage,  community  spirit,  and  foresight 
to  develop  its  natural  as.sets. 

This  is  what  the  survey  of  Stowe,  ^'t., 
conducted  by  the  Vermont  Development 
C'ommission  reports: 

“Last  year’s  visiting  skiers  to  Stowe 
left  more  than  a  million  dollars  with  the 
89  lai  ge  and  small  establishments  catering 
to  their  needs.  To  the  1800  residents  of 
Stowe  this  million-dollar  business  has 
brought  better  living,  a  new  sense  of  well¬ 
being,  and  high  hopes  for  an  even  brighter 
future.  During  the  past  season,  Stowe, 
with  its  highly  develoi)ed  ski  facilities,  its 
increased  accommodations  capacity,  and 
its  unsurpas.sed  skiing  coiiflitions,  was  host 
to  more  than  100,000  visitors.  Some  stayed 
for  weeks,  others  came  and  went  on  the 
same  day,  but  they  all  left  money  in 
Stowe.” 

The  survey  goes  on  to  say,  “.\pproxi- 
mately  !?200,000  was  siient  at  the  ski 
facilities  and  8200,000  left  with  the  oj)- 
erators  of  Stowe’s  89  lodging  places. 
These  two  items  normally  rejiresent  less 
than  half  the  usual  ex|x;nses  of  a  skiing 
trip.  No  report  has  l)een  made  to  measure 
iiccurately  the  additional  sources  of  in¬ 
come  derived  from:  —  Use  of  recreational 
facilities  other  than  .skiing;  transporta¬ 
tion;  gasoline;  garaging  and  servicing 
cars,  and  in  general  increased  volume  of 
business  for  nearly  every  enterprise  in 
town. 

“Business  men,  bankers,  town  officials 
and  others  agree  that  the  income  from 
these  sources  probably  exceeds  the  in¬ 
come  directly  attributed  to  skiing, 

“During  1937  the  Central  Vt.  Railroad 
reported  that  skiing  ha<l  brought  880,000 
to  residents  and  business  establishments 
in  Stowe.  The  estimate  of  over  a  million 
dollars  for  last  seijson  means  an  increase 
of  nearly  1200  per  cent  in  a  decade.” 

Some  of  the  financial  aspects  read :  — 

Local  Business:  —  Double  to  ten 
times  pre-skiing  volume. 

Banking:  -000  per  cent  increase  in 
deposits  for  the  ft)ur  winter  months. 

Investments:  —  8500,(XX)  investe<l  in 
lifts,  instructors  and  base  shelters,  brought 
in  receipts  of  8198,000  last  year. 

Wages  and  Labor:  —  850,000  to  op¬ 
erate  and  maintain  lift  facilities  —  the 
major  portion  to  Stowe  residents.  During 
the  season,  between  50  and  <50  are  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  lift  facilities  and  the  balance 
of  the  .season  about  15.  Each  new  con¬ 
struction  means  emj)loyment  for  25  to 
100  men  depemling  on  the  size  of  the 
particular  development. 

Accommodations:  — 1932 capacity  of 
3.30  persons;  last  season  1700. 
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More  rides  per  day.  Less  cost  per  ride. 

Highest  capacity  in  America! 

^  V  k  V  .  1 000  acres  of  open 

slopes  and  trails. 

slope 

with 

Ski  school — 7  certi- 
f  fied  instructors. 


Rental  FREE— NEW 
16  mm.  color  movie 


Big  Bromley 

P.O.  Bex  226A1,  Manchester  Ctr. 
Vermont 


LIFTS 


For  comjort  and  safety  on  the  tow 


ATLAS  GRIP 


/l'(V  A  new  grip  that’s  easier  and  safer  to  use!  Leaves  hands  free  as 

I  I  l^ctsehes  from  tow  mite  automatically  and 

/’'UL  )  safely  with  any  fall.  Convenient  loop  “holster”  iseasy  to  get  at. 

^  bight  in  weight  . . .  ideal  for  both  beginners  and  advanced  skiers. 

Hook  on  easier!  Ride  with  both  hands  free! 

■ ' ' '  Price,  complete  with  belt  and  cord  . .  .  .$2.50 

Grip  only  (without  belt  and  cord) . 1.40 

^  Usual  discount  to  dealers  and  tow  operators  ^  ^ 

V  Manufactured  under  U.  S.  Pat.  No.  2079491  by 

CAMP  and  TRAIL  OUTFITTERS 

112  Chambers  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  •  BArclay  7-5895  — - 


AT  SMUGGLERS’  NOTCH 

Mount  Mansfield,  Vermont 
Telephone  Stowe  21 

l!4-mile  Chair  Lift  •  %-mile  T-Bar  Lift  •  3  Rope  Tows  •  1  2  Instructors 


LODGE 


V’OUNG  SWEDE,  exp.  ski-instructor,  travel-guide, 
etc.,  desires  a  position  in  a  western  winter  resort. 
Answer  to  “Unified  Teclinique."  SKI  Maga/ine, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 


USED  .ARMY  R.AINCO.ATS.  good  serviceable  con¬ 
dition.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Pay  when  received. 
Our  best  grade,  excellent  quality,  some  practically 
new,  medium  weight,  $2. .SO.  Buford  Butts,  Sharoii, 
Tenn. 


COMING  WEST 


MISCELLANY 


High  Class  Dump:  In  Wiimii^e^, 
Douf?  (Iroff,  Tliini  Vice-President  of  the 
Central  District  of  the  Canadian  Amateur 
Ski  Association,  is  jrrtKldinK  the  city 
fathers  to  take  action  on  a  civic  emlMillish- 
inent  scheme  which  would  also  promote 
skiing.  (Irofif  has  asked  the  Winniiren 
Parks  Board  to  think  in  terms  of  skiing 
when  it  draws  up  plans  to  lx»autify  the 
Saskatchewan  Avenue  Refuse  Dump. 

The  town  planners  are  studying  a 
pro{K)sjd  which  calls  for  a  $10,000  ex- 
l)enditure  for  contouring,  filling,  AcmmI- 
lighting,  inshdling  roj)e  tows  and  a  ski 
hut. 

Concludes  (Iroff,  “V\'inniiH‘g’s  10, (KK) 
skiers  annually  s|)end  more  than  .$25,(KX) 
in  trans|M»rtation  to  ilistant  ski  centers 
and  might  l)e  induce<l  to  s|)end  some  of 
the  mf)ney  clostu'  to  home  if  facilities 
existed.” 


Boise, Idaho 


Dirty  Work:  In  Hrattleboro,  Vt., 
supervisors  of  the  Outing  Club’s  big  ski 
jump  have  decidetl  to  replace  a  decrepit 
wwxlen  trestle  with  a  4()-foot  mound  of 
earth.  Constructed  at  half  the  cost  esti¬ 
mated  for  a  new  wooden  or  steel  structure, 
the  earthwork  is  believed  to  l)e  the  first 
ever  use<l  as  a  replacement  for  a  trestle 
on  a  ski  jump. 

The  runway  down  the  earthworks  is  to 
1)6  fence)  1  at  both  sides  and  a  wooden 
enclosure  is  to  l)e  built  at  the  top,  which 
will  l)e  reached  by  stiiirs. 


Radar  Plot;  In  Seattle,  the  C.\.\  has 
stated  that  it  plans  to  ground  Paul  (iil- 
breath  and  Don  .\mick  for  flying  t(M)  low 
over  Laurellmrst  on  water  skis. 


‘Distinctive 


Arrange  your  ski  trip  to  include 
Bogus  Basin,  one  of  Idaho’s 
finest  ski  resorts.  Located  1 8 
miles  from  Boise,  capital  of 
Idaho. 


Difficulties:  In  Portland,  Ore.,  what 
was  to  have  l)een  the  first  Oregon  Winter 
Sports  Congress  was  called  off  l)ecause  of 
several  reasons:  (1)  The  chairman  was 
offered  an  excellent  job  in  San  Francisco 
and  left  right  in  the  middle  of  the  planning 
stiige;  (2)  Other  events  including  the 
PXS.\  annual  meeting  at  Sun  Valley  in¬ 
terfered  ;  and  (3)  The  present  strike  in  the 
oil  refineries  of  California  has  caused  a 
severe  gasoline  shortage  and  slowed  travel 
accordingly. 


Sunset  trails  ski  buckles 
provide  the  finishing  touch 
to  a  well  groomed  skier. 

Designed  by  leading 
artists  of  the  ski  fraternity. 


Lodge,  T-Bar,  and  ski  school. 
Cleared  slopes  to  satisfy 
everyone. 


Authentic  Ullr  and  snowflake 
designs  along 
with  many  others. 


Inspired:  In  Slinger,  Wis.,  two  war¬ 
time  ski  troopere,  EldixMl  Miller  and  Paul 
Fuge,  opened  a  newly  purchased  slope  on 
June  27. 

Five  bales  of  common  Wisconsin  marsh 
gra.ss  supplied  the  “snow”  for  skiing  on  a 
4(X)-foot  run. 

Skiers  from  the  Holy  Hill,  Milwaukee 
and  Oconomowoc  ski  clubs  agreed  with 
owners  Miller  and  Fuge  that  the  grass 
I)roved  faster  than  all  but  very  cold  and 
powdery  snow. 


Make  your  reservations  for 
the  Bogus  Basin  Lodge  or  the 
Hotel  Boise  in  the  city.  Write 
for  booklet.  Box  2602, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


Ski  Trophy  buckles  by 
H.  S.  Means  will  be  used 
in  many  events  this  year. 


ON  SALE  AT  LEADING  RESORTS 
AND  SHOPS 


H.  S.  Means  Co, 

Silversmiths  to  the  Sports  World 

Culver  City 

CALIFORNIA 


ALWAYS  SUN! 


Protection:  In  McCall,  Idaho,  s{)ec- 
tators  at  the  McCall  ski  jump  will  l)e 
protected  by  a  crash  wall  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  to  prevent  runaway  skis  from 
entering  the  grandstand.  To  protect  the 
skiers  from  the  crash  wall  —  a  crash  net. 


ALWAYS  SNOW! 
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Matt  Wins  Race — Against  Death 


{Between  Banff  and  Jasper  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Rockies  the  Columbia  Ice  Field  grinds 
over  150  miles  of  tumbled  rock  and  spews 
rivers  into  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  Oceans 
and  Hudson  Bay.  Last  June  Director  Luggi 
Foegerand  party  including  Toni  Malt,  Jim 
MdConkey,  (Serry  Everell,  Herb  Schneider 
and  Harvey  Clifford  icere  filming  climbing 
scenes  for  ''Shadow  of  Time.”  —  Ed.) 

On  the  fiist  day  we  were  given  detailetl 
instructions  on  roi)e  work,  ice  climbing 
and  many  necessary  precautions  by  mem- 
l)ers  of  our  party,  traine<l  in  the  Austrian 
Tyrol.  Each  <lay  we  were  awakened  at 
3  a.m.  Two  hours  of  strenuous  climbing 
brought  us  to  the  steej)  i^art  of  the  glacier, 
ideal  for  our  ice  work.  At  first  we  gave 
crevasses  a  wide  l)erth,  but  daily  we  grew 
bolder,  even  careless.  In  leisure  moments 
we  chose  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  a  gaping 
hole  and  let  our  feet  dangle,  like  children 
on  a  i)icnic. 

June  12  dawned  cloudy,  and  we  were 
allowed  a  few  more  hours  of  needed  sleep. 
But  enough  sun  crac-ked  the  clouds  to 
drag  us  from  our  l)eds  for  another  grueling 
day.  There  was  more  complaining  than 
usual  this  morning.  Luggi  was  in  a  bad 
mood.  The  boys  api)eare«l  sleepy-eyed  at 
the  breakfa.st  table  —  all  but  one.  Jim 
McConkey  was  still  in  be<l,  although  we 
had  kicked  him  and  shouted  at  him. 
Probably  he  was  dreaming  about  his 
twenty-second  birthday  party  —  tonight. 

h'inally,  muttering  and  cursing,  he 
gulped  his  coffee  and  dragged  out  for  the 
(lay’s  work.  Because  of  the  doubtful  sky, 
Luggi  decided  on  a  closer  location,  an 
untested  section  of  the  glacier.  Distant, 
gleaming  ice  cubes  turned  to  house-sized 
ice  monuments  as  we  moved  up. 

High  Road  And  Low  Road.  We  split 
into  two  groups  to  follow  two  visible  lanes 
leading  to  the  same  focal  point.  Three 
boys  took  the  lower  route,  the  rest  of  us 
the  up{)er.  We  arrived  first,  as  the  lead 
man  of  the  other  grouiJ  reached  the  top 
of  a  small  snow  hummock  100  feet  away. 
He  threw  his  skis  and  i)ack  to  the  top 
l)efore  trying  to  climb  it  himself.  The 
second  skier  tried  three  times,  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  climb  the  sloi)e  on  skis. 


Then  he  toj)pled  and  slid  backward 
and  fell  head-first  into  a  crevasse.  We 
heard  his  skis  rattle  and  a  dull  thud. 
Then  silence. 

“Bring  roi)e!’’  someone  shouted.  We 
jack-rabbitted  after  Herb  Schneider  across 
the  rough  ice.  Who  had  fallen?  At  the 
brink  (  Jerry  Everell  was  already  uncoiling 
his  rope,  and  was  yelling  “Jim”  into  the 
yawning  hole.  So  it  was  McConkey,  the 
boy  who  hadn’t  wanted  to  come  out 
tcnlay. 

Suddenly  a  low  moan  echoed  uj)  to  us. 
We  had  to  get  to  him,  and  fast.  A  c(M)1 
e.xiwrienced  man  was  needed  down  there. 
All  eyes  turned  toward  Toni  Matt.  He 
was  already  adjusting  his  crampons.  We 
joined  climbing  ropes.  Would  120  feet 
reach  Jim? 

Iceman  Cometh.  Toni  edged  down, 
foot  by  foot,  careful  not  to  dislwlge  any 
ice  from  the  walls.  There  had  been  no 
sound  from  l)elow  for  several  minutes. 
Toni’s  line  of  descent  angled  off  in  new 
directions  and  he  was  lost  from  sight. 
Our  end  of  the  rope  was  quickly  being 
used  up.  “More  rope,”  shouted  Luggi. 

Then  Toni’s  voice  echoed  up:  “Pound 
him!”  Later  he  said  that  only  Jim’s  red 
soled  lx)ots  were  visible  in  the  snow  bank, 
SO  feet  down  on  a  narrow  ledge.  He  was 
buried  to  the  waist,  head-first.  Somehow 
he  had  managed  to  free  one  hand  enough 
to  undo  his  skis.  His  face  was  blue  from 
cold,  bruises  and  near-suflfocation,  his 
hands  scratched  from  trying  to  clutch  the 
angular  icy  walls  and  break  his  descent. 

Toni’s  voice  interrupted  the  death-like 
silence.  “Send  down  some  clothes.  We 
have  to  get  him  out  quick  or  he’s  done 
for!”  Then  Toni  had  his  most  difficult 
task.  Jim  regained  consciousness,  but 
terrific  pain  limited  his  motions.  Toni 
asked  him  to  lift  his  arm  to  slip  on  the 
I)arka  sleeve,  and  Jim  gritted  his  teeth: 
“Anything  to  get  out  of  this  gadawn 
hole!” 

Running  Ice  Water.  The  ice  enclosed 
them  like  the  walls  of  a  coffin.  Melt  water 
soaked  them  to  the  skin.  But  finally  Toni 
secured  the  ropes  iiround  Jim  and  we 
were  given  the  signal  to  draw  them  uj). 


Toni  Matt 
“Found  Him” 

An  inch  at  a  time  we  raised  Jim  to  the 
surface,  and  laid  him  carefully  on  a 
blanket. 

I  glanced  at  my  watch.  It  was  7:55. 
Jim  was  down  there  nearly  an  hour.  A 
crude  stretcher  sleigh  was  made  from  two 
pairs  of  skis  for  Jim’s  five  mile  ride  to  the 
edge  of  the  glacier.  The  carriers’  job  was 
heart-breaking.  They  sank  in  soft  snow 
to  their  knees  at  every  step  and  could 
have  plunged  into  a  hundred  hidden 
crevasses. 

Toni  went  into  the  hole  a  second  time 
for  Jim’s  skis  and  poles.  One  pole  was 
missing,  how  far  down  we  never  knew. 
“(Had  to  lie  finished  with  that  tomb,” 
s.aid  Toni. 

At  that  instant  a  tremendous  roar 
sounded  above  our  heads.  A  fraction  of 
the  glacier  broke  loose  a  hundred  yards 
from  where  we  stood.  The  ice,  weighing 
hundreds  of  tons,  geysered  over  the  rock 
wall  like  a  tremendous  waterfall  and 
reached  greedily  toward  us.  We  watched, 
powerless  to  flee.  It  stopped  just  50  feet 
from  where  we  storxi. 

We  started  down  the  glacier,  laden  with 
the  gear  of  11  men.  We  spent  the  after¬ 
noon  talking  and  waiting  for  word  from 
the  hospital  at  Banff.  Just  lx;fore  supjier 
the  report  came:  several  cracked  ribs  and 
a  broken  collar  bone,  liesides  bruises  from 
head  to  toe.  We  sighed  with  relief. 

That  night  I  looked  from  my  window 
at  the  giant  glacier  we  had  cheated.  The 
shadows  seemed  deeper  and  more  sinister. 
But  tomorrow  —  without  Jim  —  we 
would  climb  that  giant  again. 


Clear  Trails  the  Easy  Way 

Take  trees  out  quickly,  close  to  ground,  with  same  saw 


me 


Qi 


to 

7^ 


to 


PATENT  HQ  »2tOH 

SKI-SPRED 
&  CLAMP  SET 

Set  contiists  of  2  top  and  tx>ltom 
clamps,  with  turn  buckle.  Rust¬ 
proof  cadmium  plated.  All  clamps 
have  corrugated  rubl}er  cushions  to 
prevent  scratching  of  skis.  Wood 
spreader  block.  Sold  by  I^^eading 
Dept.  Stores  Sporting  Goods  Stores. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  we 
will  mail  on  receipt  of  $3. .SO  for  metal  or  $2.25  for  wood  set- 
THE  SKI-SPRED  CO. 

10  Henshaw  Street  New  York  34,  N.  Y. 


used  by  lumbermen.  Also  tops  for 
cutting  cordwood 


•  WEIGHS  ONLY  45 
LBS.  •  ONE  MAN  CAN 
USE  •  5  HP  —  CUTS 
THROUGH  TREES  TO 
5  FT.  •  5  MODELS 
AVAILABLE 


$385  (model  shown) 

to  $425 

(f.o.b.  lot  Angeles) 


Jaws  Available  in  Your  Area 
A/ire  or  Write  for  Information 


MCCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORP. 

6101  W.  Century  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.,  Dept.  S 
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DOUBLE  FEATURE 

At  Mont  Tremblant  Joe  Ryan  did  it 
again.  Tiiis  time  it’s  an  eight-mile  road 
around  the  base  of  the  mountain  to  his 
Devil’s  River  Lodge  and  mile-long  chair 
lift  on  the  north  side  of  the  Laurentian’s 
highest  jxiak.  The  new  road,  leading  from  ' 
tlie  front  door  of  Mont  Tremblant  Lodge, 
cuts  off  the  25-mile  route  via  St.  Faustin,  I 
more  than  doubling  the  ski  potential  of 
the  area 

Bulldozers  and  laborers  busily  cleared 
the  Sissy  Schuss  to  billiard  table  smooth¬ 
ness,  and  the  mile-long  North  Side  lift  is 
running  silkily.  Next  off  the  drawing 
lM)ard  is  a  mammoth  snack  bar-cum- 
lounge  similar  to  Chalet  des  Voyagers. 

The  194.S-49  winter  season  brings  Mont 
Tremblant  the  Canadian  Downhill  and 
Slalom  Championships,  Feb.  2(V-27,  in 
addition  to  the  Ta.schereau  and  (2uel)ec- 
Kandahar  conn)otitions. 

Missing  Link:  Only  one  fact  is  lack¬ 
ing;  the  name  of  the  head  ski  instructor. 
Those  who  claim  to  know  said  that  Benno 
Rybizka,  head  of  the  sch»)ol  for  two  years, 
wouhi  replace  Johnny  Fripp.  One  thing 
was  certain:  Rene  Lafleur,  long  time  in¬ 
structor  at  ^^anoir  Finoteau,  would  Ik?  an 
assistant  i)ro. 

.\t  Manoir  Finoteau  manager  Roy 
Kennedy  brushed  up  final  preparations 
for  the  Canadian  Ski  Sch(K)l’s  annual  re¬ 
fresher  course,  to  l)e  conducted  again  by 
Louis  Cochand  of  Ste.  ^^arguerite.  The 
pros  of  the  Canadian  Ski  Instructors  .\1- 
iiance  are  slated  to  take  over  Manoir 
Finoteau  Dec.  4-11  for  lectures,  exams 
and  graduation  ceremonies. 

Three  miles  across  country  from  Mont 
Tremblant  28-year-old  Real  Charette,  a 
native  of  Ste.  Agathe,  fell  heir  to  Luggi 
Foeger’s  mantle  as  chief  instructor  in  the 
Snow  Kagle  Ski  School  at  Cray  Rocks 
Inn,  St.  Jtnnte.  Charette ’s  three-year  a])- 
prenticeship  as  chief  assistant  to  Foeger 
])rompted  Tom  Wheeler  to  give  him  first 
chance  at  the  jM)st. 

Northeast  from  Ste.  .\gathe  Ceorges 
Fusey  put  the  finishing  touches  on  a  new 
4000-foot  combination  chair  and  T-Bar 
lift  at  St.  Donat’s  Jasjier  Villas.  With 
trails,  the  investment  approximated 
8100,000.  .\n  intermediate  stop  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  beginners  who  don’t  care  to  try 
the  precipitous  top  I3(X)  feet  with  the  40 
ilegree  slope. 

Cheque  and  Double-Cheque:  Mont¬ 
real  department  stores  and  retail  shops 
have  higher  stocks  of  equipment  and 
clothing  than  at  any  time  since  1939.  The 
two  major  railroads,  CFR  and  CNR,  plan 
regular  snow  train  service,  and  Frovincial 
Transport  Company,  whose  post-war 
schedules  to  the  .ski  centers  north  of 
Montreal  added  a  sizeable  chunk  of  reve¬ 
nue  to  their  winter  operations,  readie<l 
new  equipment. 

.\11  signs  iK)int  to  a  good  season  that 
will  attract  the  American  dollars  badly 
needed  by  the  Dominion.  Fensions  anil 
resorts  re|)orted  heavy  advance  l)ookings 
and  answered  all  requests  for  information 
with  the  statement  that  rates  would  not 
be  raised  this  year. 


a  QUEBEC 


Plan  now  a  wonderful,  different,  winter  vacation  in  la  Prov¬ 
ince  de  Quebec — easily  accessible  by  rail,  road  or  plane.  Keen 
clear  mountain  skies,  brilliant  snow  and  old-time  French  Cana¬ 
dian  hospitality  await  you  in  comfortable  modern  inns  and  hotels. 


For  help  planning  your  vacation,  or  for  informatior,  concerning  the  un¬ 
surpassed  industrial  opportunities  in  our  province,  write  the  Provincial 
Publicity  Bureau,  Parliament  Buildings,  Quebec  City,  Canada. 


OpsUvaJtoiA, 

REVIEW  YOUR 
COLLECTION  METHODS 

/«r 

HROTEt:TIO!'(  CONTROL 

PRACTICABILITY  KC:ONOMY 

EASE  OF  OPERATION 


NEW  CONTROL  SYSTEVIS 

'I'ickcts  —  Tags  —  Books 
for  Tows,  Lifts,  Ski  Schools, 
Winter  Carnivals  and  Meets 
If  rife  for  information  and  samples 

CLOBETICKETCOMPANYof  N.E. 


I  BOSTON 


MASS. 


SKI 

TOWS 


ENGINEERED 

CONSTRUCTED 


ALL 

MONT 

TREMBLANT 

LODGE 

FACILITIES 

OPEN 

TO 

GUESTS 


Small,  informal  ski  lodge  on  Mont  Tremblant 
profierty.  Ideal  for  house  parties.  $7-$8  i>er  |)er»on. 
American  Plan. 

John  &  Frankie  O'Rear,  Managers 
Chateau  Beauvallon 
Mont  Tremblant  Lodge.  P.Q..  Canada 


Our  organization  specializes  in  ski 
tow  planning  and  construction  and 
has  installed  the  equipment  used  in 
many  well-known  skiing  centers.  In¬ 
quiries  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

TRANSMATIC 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

Dept.  SN,  1 1  N.  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Phone  6-9766 

Distributors  of 
"American  Brand” 
and  "Amco"  Treated  All-Weather 

SKI  TOW  ROPES 
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An  Old  World  Welcome  awaits  you  at  Canada’s  internation¬ 
ally  famous  ski  center  atop  the  Laurentians.  Former  guests 
will  discover  many  innovations  to  add  to  their 
pleasure. 

A  new  7-mile  road  between  the  base 
terminals  of  the  two  chair  lifts  enables 
skiers  to  reach  the  new  development  on 
the  north  side  of  the  mountain  by  car 
in  15  minutes. 

Newcomers,  too,  will  delight  in 
the  variety  of  trails  and  slopes  .  .  . 
the  two  chair  lifts,  a  T-Bar  and  two 
rope  tows  affording  more  than 
three  miles  of  effortless  uphill 
transportation  .  .  .  the  famous 
Mont  Tremblant  Ski  School  .  .  . 
comfortable  lounges  with  open 
fireplaces  .  .  .  game  rooms  and 
dancing  every  evening  to  an 
orchestra  in  La  Cabane  ...  ski 
shop,  and  La  Boutique  with  its 
large  selection  of  hand-knits, 
Jaeger  English  woolens  and 
smart  skiwear. 

The  new  Sissy  Schuss,  Lowell 
Thomas  Run,  the  Inferno,  Dev¬ 
il’s  River  Run  and  other  smooth 
slope-like  trails,  served  by  the 
new  chair  lift,  assure  un¬ 
crowded  sport  through  April. 

Whether  beginner  or  kanonen,  you 
will  find  a  greater  variety  of  sport  to  your  liking  at  Mont 
Tremblant. 


Suites,  private  cottages,  and  other  comfortable  accommo¬ 
dations  in  the  Lodge  and  Inn  as  well  as  dormitory  rooms. 
Rates  $7  and  up  a  day  including  meals.  Early  reservations 
suggested. 


Mont  Tremblant,  P.  Q.,  Canada 
90  Miles  North  of  Montreal 
Famous  Year  ’Round  Resort 
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SoM  SKI  BOOTS 

G.  H.  BASS  &  COMPANY,  711  S.  MAIN  ST.,  WILTON,  MAINE 


^  for  ^ 
better  skiing 


boots 


✓ 


F  At  last ...  the  perfect  pair  % 

of  ski  pants!  Met  only  ^ 

are  Jontzen  “Slope-Master"  iki  ^ 

pants  smart  looking  but 
it'e  smort  to  own  their  fine  toiling, 

quality  materials  and  Uxdusive  ^ 

patented “Grip^”  Mbtures  .  .  .  snow 

shield  to  keep  pant  in,  snow  out, 
heel  hold  to  insure  tout,  trim-looking  pants  . . . 
elastic  stirrup  to  hold  side  pleats  firm. 

“Slope-Master"  pants  will  moke  your  skiing 
more  comfortable  .  .  .  more  fun. 


SEIF  FABRIC 
SNOW  SHIELD 


Jontzen  ' '  Slope-Master* 
ski  pants  are  cut  from 
sturdy  16-oz.  ail  worsted 
water-repellent  ski  twill 
with  exclusive  patented 
“Grip-Fit"  features. 
Men’s,  30-38 
Inseam,  28-30-32-34 
Women's,  10-20 
Inseom,  S-R-L 

$35.00 


SELF  FABRIC 
HEEL  HOLD 


SKI  CLOTHES 


JANTZEN  KNITTING  MILLS  INC.  PORTLAND  14,  OREGON 
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